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Aat.I. Sketches and Hints on Landfcape Gardening, colle&ted from 
Defigns and Obfervattons now in the Poffeffion of the different 
Noblemen and Gentlemen for whofe Ufe they were originally made. 
The whole tending to eftablith fixed Principles in the Art of laying 
out Ground. By H. Repton, Bfq. Folio. pp. 100, and 16 co- 
loured Plates. Price to Subfcribers 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 
1795+ . 

I" is always with peculiar pleafure that we take up the work 
of a proteffional man; fince, from men of experience, we 

ean generally look, with confidence and fafety, for ufeful in« 

firuction. ‘Theory may dazzle us for a moment with fplendid 
vifions, which vanifh ’ere they fully meet the eye: but from 
practice we reafonably expect more fubftantial information. 

The author of the elegant book now before us has every 
claim to our attention, as having been long and aétively em- 
ployed in the art of which he is treating. A lift i$ here given 
of upwards of fifty places, in the improvement of which he has 
been confulted ; and many of them are the feats of men of large 
fortune. : 

After having developéd his plan, and made fome general ree 
marks on his profeffion, and on the genius of Mr. Brown, 
who may be called its firft profeffor, the author divides his fub- 
jet into feven chapters, viz. 

1. Of the character and fituation of places. 2. Of buildings. 
3. OF the fituation of a houfe. 4. Of water. 5. Of park 
ftenery. 6. A comparifon between modern and antient gar- 
dening. 7. Of approaches —He alfo adds anfwers to the works 
of Mr. Knight and Mr. Price on this fubject ; and fome ftric- 
tures on the affinity between painting and gardening. 

The plan of the work will beft appear in Mr. R.’s own 
words: (advertifement :) 

‘ My opinions on the general principles of land{cape gardening 
have been ditfufed in feparate manufcript volumes, as opportunities 
occurred of elucidating them in the courfe of my practice ; and I have 
often indulged the hope of collecting and arranging thefe fcattered 
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opinions, at fome future period of my life, when 1 fhould retire from 

the more active employment of my profeffion : but that which is lon 

delayed is not therefore better executed; and the tafk which is de- 

ferred to declining years, is frequently deferred for ever; or at beft 
rformed with languor and indifference. 

‘ This confideration, added to the poffibility of being anticipated 
by a partia) publication of my numerous manufcripts, not always in 
the poffeffion of thofe by whom I have the honour to be confulted, 
induced me to print the following pages, with lefs methodical arrange- 
ment, than [ originally intended. 1 once thought it would be pofflible 
to form a complete fyftem of /and/cape gardening, claffed under certain 
general rules, to which this artis as much fubject as architecture, mufic, 
or any other of the folite arts: but though daily experience convinced 
me that fuch ru/es do actually exift, yet I have found fo much variety 
in their application, and fo much difficulty in feleAing proper exam- 
ples, without greatly increafing the number of expenfive plates, that 
I have preferred this mode of publifhing a volume of Hints and 
Sxetcues; being detached fragments collected from my different 


works.’ 
In his introduction, Mr. R. explains his method of praétice: 


‘To make my defigns intelligible, I found that a mere map was 
infufficient ; as being no more capable of conveying an idea of the 
landfcape, than the ground-plan of an houfe does of its elevation. To 
remedy this deficiency, I delivered my opinions in writing, that they 
might not be mifconceived or mifreprefented ; and I invented the pe- 
culiar kind of flides to my fketches, which are here imitated by the 
engraver.” 

Thefe flides, or flaps, contain the foreground and improve-~ 
able parts of the views; and under them the propofed ima 
provements are depicted ; the diftances of both being the fame, 


This is an ingenious way of conveying to a ftranger, at a - 


diftance, the quantum of improvement; efpecially if the two 
reprefentations were drawn with equal faithfulnefs: but, on 
the fpot, a drawing of the prefent ftate of the place can be of 
little ufe to the owner, as it is not to fhew how the place looks 
and might look on paper, but in reality, that thefe fketches of 
intended alterations are ,ufeful. ‘lo the artift, however, this 
mode of elucidation has its advantages ; the difference of effect 
is not owing more to the parts of the views reprefented, than 
to the different modes of reprefentation; for, befides the awk- 
wardnefs and edginefs occafioned by the clipped outlines of the 
flaps, (though they are as neatly executed, perhaps, as pof- 
fible,) and the difference of colouring and finifhing of the two 
drawings, the one is reprefented as a fcene without {pirit or, 
animation, while to the other every mafter-ftroke of Mr. R.’s 
pencil is given: not only animals and {welling fails are intro- 
duced, but all the advantages of the rich glow of evening light, 
and of autumnal tints, with every other fafcinating device of 
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the pencil. We will venture to fay that Mr. R. is fo perfect a 
mafter in the art of drawing, that he could render two drawe 
ings of the very fame fcene, the identical ground, water, and 
wood, fo very oppofite in their effects, by the rejection or in- 
troduction of accompaniments, and by a difference in the man- 
ner of reprefentation, that the one fhall difguft and the other 
fhall fafcinate the eye of an ordinary obferver. Mr. R. it is 
true, fays fomething in apology for this difference of execution 
in his fketches: but, fo far from being fatisfaQory, it naturally 
leads the mind to the refleCtions which we have here attempted 
to convey, 

Thefe obfervations are not in any degree intended to decry 
the ufe of the pencil, in conveying the effect of a projected ime 
provement from the mind of the artift to that of his employer ; 
efpecially when the defigner does not himfelf undertake to ex- 
ecute, as we underftand is the cafe with Mr. Repton :—but it 
fhould ever be confidered that it is not the effe&, on paper, with 
one fun, one feafon, and one fet of animals judicioufly grouped, 
—but the general effe&, not only fromthe draughtfman’s fingle 
ftation, but from the other points in which the fame objects 
are aflociated,—which is to determine the adoption or refufal of 
a propofed alteration. 

Having premifed thefe remarks on the very elegant engrav- 
ings with which this work is embellifhed and illuftrated, we 
now proceed to the literary part of it. From the mafs of exe 
perience which the author muft neceflarily have accumulated 
in the courfe of his practice, and from the expreffion in his 
title-page, we might expec to find fomething ‘ tending to 
eftablifh fixed principles in the art of laying out ground ;’— 
and we have not been wholly difappointed. We meet with 
many ingenious remarks difperfed in various parts of the vo« 
lume ; and, on the fubject of approaches, Mr. R. has digefted 
his ideas with confiderable fucceis. 

By the quotation from the advertifement, the work appears 
to confift of detached fragments, taken from Mr. Repton’s 
manufcript reports made to his feveral employers ; and what is 
faid on the feven fubjects already mentioned is marked as quot- 
ation. We wifh that Mr. R., for his own credit, as well as 
for the fatisfaction of the public, had mentioned whether they 
are tranfcripts, verbatim, of what he has formerly written; to- 
gether with the time of writing each: for, coming out now 
after fo much has been lately faid on the fubje&t, many of the 
remarks appear as if they were of recent date. Indeed we can 
fay, without the moft diftant intention of injuring Mr. R. or 


his work, that we find in it little that, ftri@lly {peaking, is 
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There is one thought, however, which we believe Mr. Ry 


may claim as his own ; namely, that refpecting the lines of 


buildings. His remarks are taken from what he ftyles ** the 
red- book of Welbeck.” We tranfcribe them at length : 


‘WELBECK, Nottinghamfhire; the Duke of Portland’s Seat.} 
As every confpicuous building in a park fhould derive its character 
from that cf the hoafe, it is very effential to fix, with fome prectffion, 
what that character ought to be; yet the various taftes of fucceflive 
dees have fo blended oppofite Rtyles of architecture, that it is often 
Giilicult, in an old houle, to determine the date to which its true cha- 
rater belcngs. I venture to deliver it as my opinion, that there are 
only two characters of buildings; the one may be called perpendicular, 
and the other Aorizontal. Under the firft I clafs all buildings erected 
in England before and during the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reizn, whether deemed Saracenic, Saxon, Norman, or the Gothie 
Of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; and even that peculiar 
kind called Queen Etizabeth’s Gothic, in which turrets prevailed, 
though battlements were difcarded, and Grecian columns cccafionally 
mtroduced. Under the 4orizental charatter I include all edifices built 
fince the introduction of a more regular architeiure, whether it co- 
pies the remains of Grecian or Roman models. There is, indeed, a 
tiird kind, in which neither the horizontal nor perpendicular lines pre- 
vail, but which confiits of a confufed mixture of both; this is called 
CHINESE. 

‘The two charaflers of architefure might, perhaps, be diltin- 
guifhed by merely calling the one Gotuic, or of old date, and the 
other GRECIAN, or modern: but it is not the flyle or date that ne- 
ceffarily determines the chara¢ter, as will appear from plate V ; which 
teprefents a view of aw houfe at fuch a diilance that none of its parts 
ean be diftinguiftred, yet the prevalence of horizonta! or perpendicular 
lines at once fixes and determines the charaéter. ‘The firft we fhould. 
call a Grecian or medern houfe ; the latter a Gothic one: and there 
can be little doubt, in fuch a fituation, which ought to be preferred. 
I may here obferve, that it is unneceffary to retain the Gothic cha- 
racter within the manfion, at leaft not farther than the hall, as it 
would fubject fuch butidings to much inconvenience ; for fince modern 
improvement has added glafs fafhed windows to the antient Grecian 
and Roman architeéture, in like manner the infide of a Gothic build- 
ing may, with the fame propriety, avail itfeif of modern comforts 
and convenience. 

‘ The character of the houfe fhould, of courfe, prevail in all fuch 
buildings as are very confpicuous, or in any degrce intended as orna- 
ments * to the general fcenery; fuch as lodges, pavilions, temples, 
belvideres, and the like. Yet in adapting the Gothic ilyle to build- 
ings of {mall extent, there may be fome reafonable cbjeéiion : the fafe 

‘ * In confequence of the general obfervation, refpeAing the pre- 
valence of perpendicular lines in the Gothic; at plate VI. is intro- 
duced a cefign of a gate, which is every where ufed at Welbeck, but 
would be utter'y incongruous to Grecian architedlure,’ 
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tidioufnefs even of good tafte will, perhaps, obferve, that we always 


‘fee vaft piles of buildings in antient Gothic remains, and that it is a 


modern, or falfe Gothic only, which can be adapted to fo fmall a 
building as a keeper’s lodge, a repofoir, or pavilion. There may be 
fome force in this objection, but there is always fo much picturefque 
effect in the {mall fragments of thofe great piles, that without repre- 
fenting them as ruins, itis furely allowable to copy them for the pur- 
pofes of ornament : and, with refpe& to the mixture of different ftyles 
in Gothic edifices, I think there is no incongruity, provided the fame 
charaéter of perpendicular architeCture be ftudioufly retained; be- 
caufe there is hardly a cathedral in England in which fuch mixture 
aay not be obferved; and while the antiquary only can difcover the 
Saxon and Norman ftylés from the Gothic of later date, the eye of 
tafte will never be offended, except by the occafional introdu¢tion of 
fome Grecian or Roman ornaments.’ 

This remark is extremely ingenious, and places Mr. R’s 
difcernment in a very favourable light: we confider it as a 
happy diftin€tion between the Gothic and the Grecian ftyles of 
architecture ; efpecially as they appear in reprefentation: but 
{urely no man can ferioufly fay that all buildings, which form 
perpendicular lines of fhadow, fhould be deemed Gothic; and 
that all buildings with horizontal windows, fuch as we fee in 
every town, and even in villages, fhould be deemed Grecian ! 
Mr. R.’s own reprefentation of Welbeck, which, in purfuance 
of this idea, he calls a § Gothic building,’ contradiéts his 
theory. [he houfe of Welbeck (in Mr. R.’s reprefentation, at 
feaft,) is evidently neither Grecian nor Gothic, but is in a 


_mean ftyle of what may well be called Engli/h archite€ture ; as 


having no claim to any other epithet. Yet Mr. R., to prove that 
it is Gothic, gives an engraving of a Gothic gate, which we 
are told is univerfal at Welbeck*. It is formed with three 
pointed arches, and with pointed poffs: which, to fay nothing of 
the feeblenefs of its conftruction, ill accord with the /quare- 
topped windows and /quare-topped battlements of the houfe. 
Another pofition, which Mr. R. labours to eftablifh, is that 
Gothic architef@ure (here meaning the true Gothic,) is more 
favourable to landfcape, when mixed with * round-headed 
trees,’ than are the columns and pediments of the Grecian 
ftyle, or than the turrets and pinnacles of Gothic buildings, 
when mixed with the pointed pine or forked cedar: a doc 
trine which, we think, tends to overturn his favourite prin- 
ciple of congruity; in praife of which almoft every page of his 
‘work not improperly refounds :——whereas contra/? is here men- 
tioned as a defirable quality in landicape, He gives engravings 
to elucidate his principle: but in our opinion they tend to fet it 
alide ; for, in regard to congruity of piflurefquenef:, (to join two 
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hacknied words together, ) the pointed building and the pointed 
trees, notwithftanding the awkwardnefs of the flap, are beyond 


* 


difpute preferable. 

Indeed we are fo fully convinced of the p:d?ure/que effcé? of the 
true Gothic ftyle of architeéture, that we think it incompatible 
with every thing fmooth, rotund, and beautiful; and of courfe 
altogether inconfiftent with the higher ftyle of rural embel- 
lifhment: a picturefque Gothic building, rifing out of a fmooth 
fhaven grafly knoll, is as inconfiftent with good tafte, as a beau- 
tiful Grecian manfion furrounded with embattled walls and ter- 
races. We {peak of real Gothic buildings, and not of the mack 
Gothic ftyle in which we fee modern antique manfions fre- 
quently decorated: as thefe are a kind of mongrel production, 
they cannot be faid to affimilate with, nor to be repugnant to, 
any particular ftyle of rural embellifhment which has yet been 
in ufe. : | 
We now come to the fubject approaches, which we have 
already mentioned as producing fomething that partakes of 
general principles ; and we copy this part as a pleafing {peci- 
men of the work: 

‘ TATTON, in Chefhire, the feat of W. Egerton, Efq. M. P.] 
The requifices to a good approach may be thus enumerated : 


«J. An approach is a read to the houfe, and to that principally. 

«II. If it is [be] not naturally the neareft road poflible, it ought 
artificially to be made impoffible to go a nearer. 

‘ {II. The artificial obftacles which make this road the neareft, 
ought to appear natural. 

‘IV. Where an approach quits the high road, it ought not to 
break from it at right angles, or in fuch a manner as robs the en- 
trance of importance ; but rather at fome bend of the public road, 
from whence a lodge, or gate, may be more confpicuous ; and where 
the high road may appear to branch from the approach, rather than 
the approach from the high road. 

‘ V. After the approach enters the park, it fhould avoid tkirting 
along its boundary ; which betrays the want of extent, or unity of 
property. 

‘V1. The houfe, unlefs very large and magnificent, fhould not be 
feen at fo great a diftance as to make it appear much lefs than it 
really is. 

_€ VII. The houfe fhould be at firft prefented in a pleafing point of 
view. 

‘VIII. As foon as the boufe is vifible from the approach, there 
fhould be no temptation to quit it ; which will ever be the cafe, if the 
road be at all circuitous; unlefs fufficient obftacles, fuch as water, or 
inacceflible ground, appear to juftify its courfe.’ 

There are other topics on which the author has thrown out 
ingenious remarks : but they moftly appear to be applicable to 
the particular place which he is propofing to improve, rather 

than 
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than to places in general. indeed, his arguments are of courfe 
moulded to the given circumftances ; and .hey frequently, per- 
haps, tend rather to ftand again{ft adverfe opinions, than 
coolly to inveltigate general truths, from which alone general 
principles can be fafely drawn. ‘The arguments, however, 
being in reality applied to practice, are of courfe valuable, and 
the public are much indebted to Mr. Repton for printing them. 
He is only wrong in having defcribed ‘ the whole as tending to 
eftablifh fixed principles :? a merit to which very few of them 
have a juit claim. Indeed they are often light, and not unfre- 
quently involved in a maze of words, well founding but incon 
clufive. 

The greateft wafte of argument, however, is beftowed on 
the waters of Tatton. We have five pages, and a folio engrav- 
ing, fet apart to prove a felf evident and univerfally admitted 
polition: namely, that deception is admiffible in the embellifh- 
ment of a place ; and that two pieces of water may be made to 


feem as if they had a natural connexion, by pointing up a river 


Jike canal from one towasds the other, the termination being 
hidden from a particular point of view by a natural knoll, or 
rifing ground, between the two pieces of water. Now this is 
what we frequently fee in nature, and is fo plain a cafe as in 
fact to admit of no argument. Every view in nature, except 
that of a fmooth, uniform flat, abounds with the deceptions “A 

$ 


‘vifion ; and while the rural artift works with nature’s materia 


—with ground, with water, and with wood,—he is entitled to 
make ufe of every natural deception which his imagination is ca- 
pable of fuggefting. Let not an indefinite and unqualified re- 
commendation of deceptions,—which the works of three or four 
modern writers may feem to convey,— introduce impo/itions ;—= 
fuch as barns for churches, hovels for maufoleums, or balluf- 
trated boards for fubftantial bridges ; becaufe this might lead 
to other ingenious devices in what may be ftyled rural panto- 
mime, and might terminate in all the trick and legerdemain of 
Breflaw and Katterfelto, 

in a volume brought out fo deliberately, and fo highly 
finifhed in many refpects, as that now before us, we fhould ex- 
pect a correcine/s of language: but fome improprieties of ex- 
preflion are obfervable. | 

By far the moft objectionable part of the book, however, 
is, in our opinion, the title page. To the titles Landfcape 
Gardening and Landfcape Gardener, we objet in toto. Vhe pro- 
duction ot /and/cape is the leatt part of the profeffion under con- 
fideration. Places in general will admit of nothing which can 
deferve the name, We have feen very few of Mr. k.’s drawings 
which can lay claim to it; though many of them reprefent 
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very beautiful views. Indeed, in his controverfy with his land- 
fcape antagonilts, (a conteft which might never have exifted, had 
jt not been for the title which he has aflumed,) he holds this 
out as an argument againft them* ; and furely an art which 
requires ‘ the artift to poflefs a competent knowlege of furvey- 
ing, mechanics, hydraulics, agriculture, botany, and the prin- 
ciples of architecture,’ (our author’s own words,) and above 
all, we will add, fume acquaintance with the principles of 
tafte,—is deferving of an appellation aiftinét from that appro- 
priated to the art of iupplying our tables with efculent pro- 
ductions. 

With refpe& to the pages of the prefent volume that are 
applied to the controverfy to which we here allude, they contain 
Jjttle that, in our opinion, can be deemed of fufficient import- 
ance to engage the attention of the public. Weare forry to 
fee fome tart expreflions aimed at Mr. Knight, and a home 
charge of plagiarifm brought again ft Mir. Price: —fuch circum- 
flances we regret, as we fear caey will tend to protraét a con- 
troverfy, of which we confets ourlelves already wearied; and we 
believe that the public are equally defirous of a /peedy peace. 

We mutt not, however, omit to mention a trefh combatant 
who has entered the lifts, —a right honourable friend of our au- 


‘thor; (WinDHA™ by name, we believe ;) and as his argu- 


ments are /frong, and come from high authority, we tran{cyibe 
them : for, otherwife, many of our readers might not have an 
opportunity of feeing them, as the book itfelf is not to be pur- 
chafed: no more copies, we underftand, having been printed 
han were fufficient to fupply the fubfcribers. 


«I cannot (fays Mr. Repton,) better conclude my remarks on this 
new fenbean of landfcape gardening, though in fact it ought rather tobe 
called pidfure gardening, — (meaning here Mefirs, Price’s and Knight’s 
new fyftem,) than by the following abflract of a letter which | have 
received from a Right Honourable Friend, whofe name, were I pere 
mitted to mention [it], would confer lufre on this work, as it does on 
every caufe to which he gives his fupport.’ | 
~ & Dear Sir, I mut not delay to thank you at once for your ob- 
liging offer of your houfe, and for the very agreeable prefent of your 
printed letter to Mr Price. 1 read it the moment that I received it, 
and read it in the way moft flattering to the writer, by taking it up 
without any fettled purpofe, and being carried on by approbation of 
what I found there ; you know of old that | am quite of your fide in 
the queftion between you, and am certain that the farther you go in 
this controverfy, the more you will have the advantage. Nothin 
indeed can be fo abfurd, nor fo unphilofophical, as the fyftem 
which Mr. Knight and Mr. Price fecm to fet up. It not only is not 
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true in practice, that men fhould expofe themfelves to agues and rhey- 
matifms, by removing from their habitations every convenience that 
may not happen to fail in with the ideas of picturefque beauty zi but it 
is not true that what is adverfe to comfort and convenience, is in fitu- 
ations of that fort the moit beautiful. The writers of this fchool, with 
all their affectation of fuperior fenfibility, fhew evidently that they do 
not trace with any fuccels the caufes of their pleafure. Does the plea- 
fare that we receive from the view of parks and gardens refult from 
their affording, in their feveral parts, fubjets that would appear to 
advantage in a picture? In the firft place, what is moft beautifal in 
nature, is not always capable of being reprefented moft advanta- 
geoufly by painting ; the inftance of an extenfive profpe&t, the moft 
affecting fight that the eye can bring before us, is quiteconclufive. { 
do not know any thing that does, and naturally fhould, fo ftrongly 
affeét the mind as the fudden tranfition from {uch a portion of {pace as 
we commonly have in our minds, to fuch a view of the habitable 
globe as may be exhibited in the cale of fome extenfive profpects. 
Many things too, as you iliuftrate well in the inftance of deer, are not 
capable of reprefentation in a picture at all; and of this fort mutt every 
thing be that depends on motion and fucceffion. But in the next 
place, the beauties of nature itfelf, and which painting can exhibit, 
are many, and molt of them, probably, of a fort which have nothin 
to do with the purpofes of habitation, and are even wholly inconfiftent 
with them. A {cene of a cavern, with banditti fitting by it, is the 
favourite fubject of Salvator Rofa; but are we therefore to live in 
caves, or encourage the neighbourhood of banditti ? Gainfborough’s 
country girl is a more picturefque object than a child neatly dreffed in 
a white frock ; but is that a reafon why our children are to go in 
rags? Yet this is jult the propofition which Mr. Knight maintains, ia 
the contrait which he exhibits of the fame place, dreffed in the modern 
ftyle, and left as he thinks it ought to be. The whole doétrine is fo 
abfurd, that when fet forth in its true fhape, no one will be hardy 
enough to ftand by it, and accordingly they never do fo fet it forth, 
nor exnibit it in any diftinét fhape at all; but only take a general 
credit for their attachment to principles which every body is at- 
tached to as wel] as they ; and where the only queftion is of the ap- 
plication which they afford you no means of making : they are lovers 
of picturefque beauty, fo is every body elfe ; but is it contended that 
in laying out a place, whatever is molt picturefque, is moft conform- 
able to true tafte ? Ifthey fay fo, as they feem todo in many paflages, 
they muft be led to confequences which they can never venture to avow $ 
if they do not fay fo, the whole is a queftion of how much, or how 
little, which without the inftances before you can never be decided ; 
and all that they do is to lay down a fyitem as depending on one prin- 
_ Ciple, which, they themfelves are gbliged to confefs afterwards, de- 

pends upon many. They either fay what is falfe, or what turns out 
upon examination to be nothing at all. 

“<I hope, therefore, that you will purfue the fyflem which I con- 
ceive you to have adopted, and vindicate to the art of laying-out ground 
Its true principles, which are wholly different from thofe which thefe 
wild improvers would wifh to introduce. Places are not to ke laid 
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out with a view to their appeareance in a picture, but to their ofes, 
and the enjoyment of them in real life, and their conformity to thofe 
purpofes is that which conftitutes their true beauty ; with this view, 
gravel walks, and neat mown lawns, and in fome fituations ftreight 
alleys, fountains, terraces, and, for aught I know, parterres and cut 
hedges, are in perfect good tafte, and infinitely more conformable to 
the principles which form the bafis of our pleafure in thefe initances, 
than the docks and thiftles, and litter and diforder, thac may make a 
much better figure in a picture.” 

Were it within the limits of our province to fpeak of authors 
independently of their works, we fhould fay of Mr. R., notwith- 
ftanding the objections which we have found it requifite to 
make to different paflages in his book, that we think no one 
who has rural alterations to make, on a large feale, fhould 
negle& to confult a man who to a good tafte has added the 
advantages of fo thuch experience: for, although a tranfient 
view of the place might not enable him to lay down fuch a plan 
as could be implicitly followed in every part, it is highly probable 
that he would point out many practical ideas which perfons of 
lefs experience in the examination of places might overlook. 





Art. II. Church and State: being an Enquiry into the Origin, Na- 
ture, and Extent of Ecclefiaftical and Civil Authority, with Reference 
to the Britife Conftitution. By Francis Plowden, L. C.D. to. 
pp. 6z0. il. 1s. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 


I’ fome of the former publications of this author, we had to 
lament that we found him dogmatical ; enforcing opinions 
by the weight only of aflertion; more intent on upholding a 
favourite party in politics by abufing its opponents, than by 
proving that it was radically right, and that its opponents were 
radically wrong ; miftaking vehemence for reafon ; and finally 
triumphing in his own mind over adverfaries, whofe force appeared 
to us to be ftill unbroken :—but, in the work now betore us, 
he difplays a very different conduct: he lays down his propo- 
fitions in a manner which fhews that he does not expect that 
they will be admitted merely becaufe he has advanced them ; 
he trufts only to the force of the arguments which he brings to 
eftablifh them; and where he is moft convincing he is alfo 
moft modeft. In a word, this * Enquiry’ does great honour to 
him, as a lawyer, a reafoner, anda man. We do not mean 
that he is unanfwerably right in every part of this performance, 
It is not indeed to be expected that, in a work of fuch length, 
he fhould be every where fo fortified, as that fome weak parts 
fhould not occur: but we mutt in juftice fay that they are very 
few in number; and that in general the ground on which he 
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fiands is fo advantageous, and he makes fo much of its natural 
ftrength, that he may be fairly faid to be inexpugnable. : 
From this colle&tive charafter of the whole, we will now 
defcend to a particular account of the contents of the book, 
which may be confidered as a continuation of the author’s 
* Fura Anglorum.” The objet which Dr. P. had in view, 
when he refolved to write a fequel to that publication, is to be 
collected from his preface, which we therefore extract : 


‘In the following work I have largely committed myfelf upon the 
moft delicate fubjeéts of difcuffion. 1 have endeavoured to {peak as 
freely of all opinions, as the earneft inveftigation of truth requires. 
If any reader then fhould feel fore at what I have faid, I previoufly 
entreat him to lay the unintended caufe of offence to the account of 
that freedom of thought, by which each claims the right of maintain- 
ing his own opinions. I lie not open to the imputation of provoking 
the difcuffion of matters, that may appear to fome pregnant with irri- 
tition, fcandal and danger. For at a time, when | thought a ferious 
attack was aimed at our Conftitution, I ftood forward in her defence 
by difplaying, according to my flender means, the real and true 
grounds of her excellencies; this brought forth my ura Anglorum. 
Under a ftrong defire to difpleafe none but the enemies of the Confti- 
tution, and too vain a convidtion, that I had avoided all reafonable 
grounds of offence, I was fomewhat furprized to receive from a 
quarter the leaft fufpeéted, a publication under the following title ; 
«« A Letter to Francis Plowden, Efg. Conveyancer of the Middle 
Temple on his work, entitled Fura Anglorum, by a Roman Catholic 
Clergyman. 


“© Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus tftis tempus eget.”” 


‘ The author appears to have written under an enthufiafm of fin- 
cerity and zeal, which has produced a conviction upon my mind, that 
I have not fufficiently developed the fubjects ] undertook to explain 
in my former work. And there needs no other proof of the import- 
ance of thofe fubjeéts, than the holy indignation, with which my Re- 
verend Correfpondent profecutes my fuppofed deviations from truth 
in treating of them. Had his refleCtions and cenfures been perfonal, 
I fhould have paffed them over unnoticed. But when I am arraigned 
for having ‘* enhanced the caufe I undertock to defend by making ef- 
fential facrifices of my own and others’ unalienable rights ;’? for hav- 
ing ‘‘ attempted to eftablifh in man a right to choofe his own religion:’° 
for having broached “ principles repugnant to holy writ and deftruc- 
tive both of one religion and the other :’’ for having ceafed to be “a 
man of principle and honour by acquiefcing in the confequences and 
effects of the revolution of 1688 :’? for having ‘* ated inconfiftently 
with the character of a Catholic, ift, in having approved the prin- 
ciples of the revolution—zdly, in making the canon law dependent 
upon the temporal legiflature— 3dly, in attributing to the rulers of the 
realm powers over the church and its property :’? and for having 
** {truck a deadly blow to the vitals of that church, which I once loved 
and revered ;”” it wil] perhaps be allowed by my readers, that further 
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elucidation was wanting to thefe fubjeéts, which are highly important 
to the well-being of the Britifh Conftitution. 

« I affeé&t not to write controverfy. After I had attempted to fub- 
mit to my countrymen a fair expofition of the Britith Conftitution, I 
found, that I had been deficient in developing fome material parts of 
it. I shall therefore feek no further apology for offering to them 
thefe ulterior difquifitions into the fundamental principles and mutual 
relations of Church and State.’ 


The work is divided into three books, the firft of which 
contains g chapters, the fecond 7, 2nd the third 6. The author 
exprefsly difclaims the idea of writing a theological eflay, having 


' no inclination to break into the province of divines: keeping 


in mind the adage traéient fabri/ia fabri, he thinks it would not 
be proper for him, a mere jayman, to treat of matters which 
more particularly belong to thofe who have made divinity their 
peculiar ftudy. He lays claim, however, to indulgence, if, 
while he is difcuffing topics which are of a complex or mixed 
kind, he fhould yive * into matter of a theological nature.’ In 


this cafe, he fays, he does it only incidentally, and becaufe itis — 


impoflible abfolutely to avoid it. 

Entering now on his tafk, Dr. P. obferves that the church is 
poffefled of two very diftiné powers, the one /piritual and the 
other temporal; that the former, being derived from Chrift himfelf, 
when he commiffioned his Apcftles to ** go and teach all na- 
tions,”’ is independent of the civil power, and uncontroulable 
by man: but that the temporal! power of the church, having no 
pretenfions like the former to divine origin, but being derived 
folely from man, is as liable to be regulated or refumed by the 
ftate, as any that is poflefled by a lay corporation, or body of 
Jay fubjects. On this principle, he vindicated in his ‘ Jura 
Anglorum”’ the decree of the Conftituent Aflembly of France, 
by which the eftates of’ the French church were declared to 
belong to the nation. The expedience or propriety of that de- 
cree is not the fubjeQ of difcuffion : our author labours only to 
prove that the ftate had a right to pafs fuch a decree. He re- 
marks that the commiffion to preach the gofpel, and what is 
called by divines the power of the keys, were not beftowed on 
the church by the ftate ; and that therefore the {tate can have no 
right to regulate, limit, or abridge, much lefs to extinguifh them: 
but that houfes, lands, privileges, tithes, and a corporate ex- 
iftence in the ftate, being enjoyed by the clergy only as the 
gifts of the public, all thefe are fubje&t to regulation, or even 
refumption, at she will of the legiflature; to whom, he juftly 
maintains, belongs the a/tum dominium over every temporal con- 
cern of every branch of the community. Thus does our au- 
thor eftablifh two powers exercifed within the beunds of the 
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ciety, but at the fame time completely independent of 
— _. power purely /piritual in the church, over which 
the ftate can have no controul—and a power purely temporal in 
the ftate, to which the church is as much fubject as any indi- | 
vidual in the nation. Whatever is commanded by the power 
purely fpiritual, being confined to what relates folely to God, and 
to what refts clearly on his divine word, he confiders as binding 
on the confciences of men ; who, owing obedience to God more 
than to man, fhould difregard the laws of the latter whenever 
they exceed the limits of their peculiar fphere, or purely tem- 
oral concerns ;—-and whatever is enjoined by the ftate, being 
tri€tly of a temporal nature, he contends ought not to be re- 
fitted under a pretence that the perfons affected by it are the 
depofitories of {piritual power. th 
Having laid down thefe general principles, he proceeds to 
anfwer the charges brought again{t him by his reverend anta- 
gonift, who thus opened his attack on our author—‘* The firft 
of your principles which appears to me blameable, is the pre- 
tended right you attempt to eftablifh in man to choofe his own 
religion.” We refer our readers to our No. for July 1794, in 
which we reviewed the letter here quoted, and which called forth 
this anfwer. In that letter, it was maintained in fubftance, that 
man was not at liberty to make choice of what religion he 
pleafed ; that on the contrary he was bounden by his duty to his 
Creator to feek for that religion which was moft conformable 
to the divine word, and to adopt it when found; fo that to 
make choice of any other in preference to it would be not 
only not a right in man, but a direct violation of the dut 
which the creature owed to the Creator, Ir. P. in reply fays 
that nothing was ever farther from his thoughts or intentions, 
than to eftablifh a general right in man to choofe what religion 
he pleafes.—He then goes on as follows : 


¢ It'is evident from the tenor and context of my whole book, that 
the right, freedom, liberty, or chcice, which [ attribute to each indie 
vidual of adopting a particular mode or fyftem of religion, is re- 
tained by the individual, as againft the community, which can neither 
direét, bind, nor controul his confcience ; but not as againft God, to 
whom alone he is accountable for the religion he profefies.’ 

* Having fo pointecly and unequivocally exprefled my fentiments 
upon the izdifpen/able obligations ot man to a&t as God fhall require of 
him in the adoption of his religion, [ cannot admit myfelt open to the 
imputation of having afferted that as againft God, “* Man has a right 
to choofe what religion he pleafes.”” [For it is felf evident, that man 


enfable mandate 


cannot poffefs a right to choofe, againft the indifp 
and requifition of him whom he is bounden to @bey,’ 


Dr. P. then proves that his adverfary differs lefs from him 
on this very head than he feems to imagine, as the following 
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paflage, written by the latter, (and which we infert for the pur< 
pofe of fthewing that Catholic divines differ not on this fubjec&t 
from the church of England,) will pointedly make appear. In 
our church ritual, we find the words ‘* whofe fervice is per- 
fe& freedom.”’ The Catholic divine thus contrives to recon- 
cile, with this perfect freedom, the propofition that man has not 
a right to choofe whatever religion he pleafes : 

¢ As my Reverend Correfpondent affures me, that my affertion runs 
«* counter to the tenets of the Catholic belief, and therefore that it 
ought not to pafs unamended in a Catholic writer ;”” I entreat my 
readers to judge whether he do not in other words maintain precifely 
the fame dottrine himfelf, p. 18. ‘I readily grant that religion is 
free in the fenfe above mentioned, becaufe it pleafed the Divine 
Wifdom in making known the revelations of Chriftianity, fo to temper 
the certainty of its revelations with the darknefs and impenetrability 
of the revealed articles themfelves, as to leave it within the free and 
uncontrouled power of the human mind to affent to fuch articles or 
not. If we were compelled by an irrefiftible evidence difcovered in 
the revealed objects themfelves to give our affent to them, as we often 
are in natural things, there would be no freedom, and confequently 
no merit in an act of faith, &c. Now the combination of thefe and 
other circumitances leaves it, I fay, free to the mind of man, to agree 
or not to the revealed articles of the Chriitian religion, Religion 
therefore, in the fenfe I have explained, is unqueftionably free.’? 

Having proved that the ftate has no right to dictate to any 
man what faith he fhall profefs, nor to punifh him for not em- 
bracing that which is adopted by the ftate,—religion being purely 
of a fpiritual nature, a communication only between God and 
man, and confequently not within the jurifdition of the tem- 
poral power,—IJr. P. proceeds next to confider ‘ the general 
fource of authority,” which he traces up to God himfelf.- As 
he is writing for a Chriftian nation, he fays he does not think 
it neceflary to prove the exiftence of a SUPREME BEING: 
be afflumes it in common with his Chriftian readers. He af- 
fumes alfo that man is formed of an immaterial foul, and of a 
body ; and on this he builds his fyftem that there muft be two 
kinds of authority, which he calls fpiritual and temporal : it 
being impoflible that matter fhou'd act on fpirit, he fubjects 
only the body to the controul of the temporal power, and 
the foul to that of the fpiritual. ‘Thus man for his worldly 
concerns is fubje& to the civil authority of fociety; for his 
heavenly or religious interefts, exclufively to God. The au- 
thor labours, and in our opinion with great fuccefs, to afcertain 
the limits which feparate the civil from the fpiritual power, 
which he confiders as abfolutely independent of each other. 
This leads him to fpeak of the Chriftian church, and to ex- 
amine in what confifts the power which fhe may exercife inde- 
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pendently of the ftate, and in what refpects fhe is as liable 
to human controul as any political eftablifhment in the com- 
munity: the foundation of both powers, the fpiritual power of 
the church and the temporal power of the ftate, he maintains 
to be equally divine, the Almighty being the founder both of 
religion and fociety. Obedience to thefe two powers, each in 
its refpective fphere, he declares to be a duty impofed on man 
by his Maker. 

‘ Thefe two powers or authorities, though in themfelves widely 
cifferent from each other, proceed originally and fundamentally from 
one and the fame fource, God: man therefore is equally bounden and 
obliged to obey them both. The inftitution of temporal or civil autho- 
rity is an effect of the general difpenfation of God’s providence in 
creating mankind, which never has been, and probably never will be 
altered from the creation of man until the confummation of the world. 
The inftitution of that /piritual or ecclefiaftical authority, to which 
Chriftians are obliged to fubmit, was the {pecial grace and favour 
difpenfed to us by the mercy and bounty of our Redeemer, when he 
came upon earth to eftablifh the law of grace upon the abolition of 
the lefs perfect fyftem of the Jewith legiflation.’ 


Each of thefe powers he confiders feparately ; and firft the 
temporal.— When the author fays that the temporal power is de- 
rived from God, our readers mult not fo far miftake him as to 
fuppofe that he wants to eftablifh the divine right of kings ; 
what he means to prove is that the /overeign civil authority of 
any ftate, whether republican or monarchical, or mixed, being 
neceflary to the fubfiftence of order and government in fociety, 
_muft have fprung from God, when he ordained that man 
fhould live in fociety ; for, without order and government, fo- 
ciety could not fubfift. He then infifts that on account of its 
divine origin it ought to be fubmitted to by man: for, fays 
Dr. P., * as authority, which is a right to command, and fub- 
miflion, which is an obligation to obey, are correlatives, it 
mutt be admitted that when God inftituted authority, he en- 
joined fubmiffion to it.’ The different modifications of this 
authority, or the various modes of exercifing it, he juftly ob- 
ferves, make no difference in the eflence of the thing, nor 
weaken in the fmalleft degree the obligation impofed on man to 
fubmit to it. God became indeed the immediate legiflator 
and governor of the Jewifh nation, and eftablifhed what is 
called a theocracy. 


* This,’ fays our author, ‘ was a fpecial favour conferred upon his 
chofen people, which he extended not to others. All the reft of man- 
kind were therefore left to their free liberty to form themfelves into 
whatever communities or focieties they chofe, and to delegate the fo- 
vereignuty of suman or temporal power and auchority to whomfoever 
and in whasfoever manner they fhould find it reafonable and agreeable. 
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Hence has arifen the endlefs variety of forms and modes of governe 
ment, through the fucceffion of all ages to the prefent time.’ 


In Chap. 5. the author touches on various topics connected 
with the exercife of fupreme civil authority,-—the depofit of 
fovereign power in one or more,—and abfolute monarchy: 
He points out in what confifts the confcientious obligation of 
civil obedience, the fuper-excellence of the Britith conftitution, 
and he fhews that abfolute monarchy has a dangerous tendency, 
to a diffolution of government, and that paflive obedience and 
non-refiftance aré not applicable to our king. He fays that 
“in whom the fovereignty refides, in him the legiflative power 
ex.fts ; legiflation being a direct emanation of the fovereignty, 
the action of the fovereign power.’—Speaking on this fubject, 
he advances doctrines which, though perhaps itricily true, will 
found harfh to an Englifh ear ; particularly thofe that relate to 
abfolute monarchy. 


* To whomfoever the community freely delegates the right of legif- 
Jating, in him her or them it repofes the fovercign authority. The le- 
giflative power then is unexceptionably binding upon the whole com- 
munity, becaufe it is the collective free fenfe of the majority, which 
binds the whole, There cannot exift any government, unlefs the fo- 
vereign power be depofited by the community infome perfon or perfons, 
who can exercife it over the reft: for although by the providential 
ordinance of Ged, the principal or original right of fovereignty be 
veited in the community at large, yet the actual formation of govern- 
‘ment is the act of their depofiting this fovereignty in the legiflative 
body. When they depofit it unconditionally in one individual, it 
eftablifhes a pure abfolute monarchy, by many called defpotifm, or 
abfolute mafterfhip. This form of government, which to us Englifh- 
men appears a ftate of fervitude, is as lawful a form of government 
as that of our own, in which we depofit the fovereignty in a king, 
lords, and commons: for it is as fully competent fora community to 
entruft the fovereignty to the uncontrouled difcretion of one man as to 
many. Such abfolute monarch has the fame right and title to his au- 
thority or power, as has the parliament of Great Britain, viz. the 
free gift or difpofal of the fovereign power or authority by the come 
munity. In fuch a monarch the full legiflative power is as complete 
as in our parliament, and is equally binding upon the community, 
who by the general ordinance of God are as confcientioufly bounden 
to obey the decrees and edicts of their king, as Englifhmen are the 
acts of their parliament. ‘The Emperor of China has neither more 
nor lefs power over the confciences of his fubjects, than the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. The fame duty of confcience is impofed 
upon the Chinefe and the Briton to obey the laws of the country, in 
which they refide : and this by the ordinance of God’s providence, 
which unexceptionabiy and equally afle&ts all mankind. ‘This provi- 
dence operates by the light and law of nature upon every human indi- 
vidual, and cannot be diipenfed with, but by a fpecial and fupernataral 
interpofition of the fuperintending Deity itfelf. Befides this, in order 
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te effeftuate the means of preferving and improving the ends of fo- 
ciety, we find, that our bleffed Redeemer made peace one of the lead 
ing precepts and ordinances of Chriftianity, and peace cannot be kept 
but by the fubmiflion of the minority to the will of the majority, 
which is exprefled by the laws of each community.’ 

Dr. P. muft here be underftood to mean that men are 
bounden in confcience to fubmit to abfolute monarchy, only as 
long as they confent that fuch a monarchy fhall exift: they 
confefledly have the power to change their governments when- 
ever they have the will; and their right to exercife fuch power, 
and to follow fuch a will, he by no means denies ; on the con- 
trary he admits it, and afferts it in direét terms. He quotes 
the expreflion of Cardinal Bellarmine, Singula /pecies regiminis 
funt de jure gentium, and then adds the following clear and 
ftrong Ceclaration : 

‘Each nation has the right to choofe its own government: all 
forms of government, and all modes of legiflation anfwer the general 
defign of God’s providence in preferving, as he originally inftituted, 
the focial ftate of mankind. Although all focieties or communities 
enjoy equal freedom or liberty of choofing, modelling and changin 
their form of government ; it does not follow that they all ufe this hi- 
berty with equal difcretion, wifdom and efficacy: there is as much 
variety or difference in the ufe of this political freedom or liberty, as 
there is in the free ufe of the phyfical faculties of man : God’s provi- 
_ dence has a general fuperintendance over all human events ; yet it is 
certain, that the particular defigns of that providence are in the con- 
tinuance of the prefent fyftem of nature accomplifhed by the opera- 
tions of fecondary caufes.’ 

In Chap. 6. he treats of * the nature of human or temporal 
laws,’ and contends that, it being once admitted that none but 
the fovereign power can have legiflative authority, the con- 
clufion is obvious that no other human, civil, or temporal 
power within a community can controul the fovereign power 
of that community ; and on this principle he refufes to fubfcribe 
to the pofition of his adverfary— 

“« Every law is unjutt, effentially null, and no ways binding the 
confciences of men, which in its own nature may not be, and which 
at leait in its primary intent is not actually, directed to the good of the 
€ommunity.”’ 

This pretended rule of divines or fchoolmen he confiders as 
the ftrongeft provocation of the fubject to difobedience, in as 
much as it erects every individual into a judge of what aét of 
the legiflature, or will of the majority of the community, may 
be binding, or entitled to confcientious obedience. He admits, 
however, that, when the legiflature enadts any thing contrary 
to the law of God and reafon, or enjoins what is smalum in fe, 
at exceeds the bounds of its authorirv. We are of Opinien that 
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it is clearly deducible from this admiffion, that difobedience to 
fuch acis or injunctions is not only not a crime but a duty, even 
though the majority of the community fhould acquiefce in and 
fupport them. Divines may poflibly carry their principles too 
far, or, though podibly not too far, {till may too much en- 
courage cont tefts with th e legiflature, and expofe the tranquillity 
of the thate, when they fay that a law ts null which in its own 
nature, or atleait in its primary intent, is not actually dire€t- 
ed to the good of the community. At the fame time we muft 
confels that, if fuch a law might not con{cientiou‘ly be refifted, 
a confcientious legiflature ought to feel it to be a duty to repeal 
i. Our author maintains that laws, which have no reference 
to the general good of fociety, are neverthelefs binding on the 
fubject ; and he inftances the act for providing for the firft 
Duke of Richmond and his race, defcended illegitimately from 
Charles II. a might have added alfo the act for providing for 
the illegitimate offspring of the fame monarch by the Duchefs 
of C eaten: “out of certain duties on wines. His words are— 
« When a provilic n was made for the payment of one fhilling per 
chaldron upon iil coals exported from Newcaftle to the port of Lon- 
don, for the illegitimate iflue of the unlawful pleafures of King 
Charies the Second, :¢ suas clear and certainly known, that the law had 
no reference tothe cencral benefit of the fociety, for itwas an encouragement 
given to the vices of the great; and it was increafing the difficulty 
of procuring a very | necefiary commodity of life: but ‘will any Theo- 
Jogian pretend to affert, that the law, by which this duty was fecured 
to the ille egitimate iilue of the king, is not equally binding, as any 
other law of the State: ‘or that a man might confcientioully refule 
the payment of this duty, and be confcientioufly obliged to pay all 
other duties impofed by the State ?? 


On this head we mull agree — our author. Parliament 
had certainly aright to make fuch a provifion, though it ought 
not to have exercifed it; ; it come’ therefore, under that rule of 
law, freri non debuit, fadium valet; and we will go fo far as to 
fay that parliament could not mow with juftice repeal even that 
act, which it could not have pafled without a defertion of its 
duty to the public. Various intermarriages have fince been 
formed on the grounds of this parliamentary provifion, which 
at would be now an act of cruelty and injuftice to diftinguith 
from private property, 

Chap. 7. 1s on the rights and duties of human legiflators 
concerning civil eftablifhments of religion. Dr. P. admits in 
the utmolt latitude the right of the community to give a civil 
eftablifhment, not indeed to any religion which it pleafes, but 
to that which the majority of the people may confcientioufl y 
think to be the beft, though it fhould in reality be erroneous. 
Obedience to the laws by “which reli igious eftablifhments are 
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formed by the State, he confiders as a duty binding on indivi- 
duals; though he admits it to be a qualified obedience. This 
is certainly a delicate fubject, and the author difplays much 
dexterity in treating it. He fayso= 

‘ The fole quality that renders a law obligatory, is its validity : 
and this, as I have before obferved, depends upon the nature of the 
thing enacted. If it be in its nature indifferent and capable of being 
obferved by all the members of the State, all fubjects are bounden to 
obey the law, whatever may. have been the motives or intentions of 
the legiflators in paffing it : 1f it be contrary to or inconfiftent with the 
law of nature and the word of God, no fubje& can lawfully obey it ; 
becaufe fuch a law cannot be valid. Within the fcope of lawful or 
indifferent actions cévil or temporal \egiflators are bounden to frame 
fuch laws, as in their judgment and difcretion they fhall think tend to 
advance the unity peace and welfare of the community, which is the 
whole extent of their truft and miffion. But the obfervers of the law 
are in no manner committed inthe confcientious difcharge of duty by 
the legiflators. However finful unjuft or mifchievous their views 
motives and reafons may have been for paffing the law, the fubjetts 
are con{cientioufly bounden to obey it, provided it contradict not the 
law of nature and the revealed word of God.’ 


Here it muft be obferved that a wide door is opened to liti- 
gation about what is or is not contrary to the law of nature or 
revelation ; and confcience, as far as obedience is a duty bind- 
ing on it is liable to be made the fport of human paffions. 
The civil eftablifhment of a religion, he obferves, is no proof 
of its orthodoxy even in the opinion of the legiflature by which 
it is endowed. ‘Thus he inftances the cafes of the church of 
England eftablifhed by legiflative authority to the fouth of 
Tweed, Prefbyterianifm in Scotland, and the Roman Catholie 
religion in Canada ; each of which is placed under reftrictions 
and difabilities where it is not the eftablifhment. Hence he 
concludes that fubmiffion to the laws for the fupport of an efta- 
blifhed religion cannot be conftrued into an affent to the 
do€trine which it teaches. Asa proof that man is bounden te 
obey the laws which are framed for maintaining the civil exift- 
ence of religion in a ftate, he quotes the example of Chrift 
himfelf; and as we wifh to give his meaning fairly, on this 
nice topic, we will ufe his own words : 

‘ In order toexplain this the more fully, we muft view in three diftin& 
lights thofe ations of men which a human legiflature may controu! : 
the firft is the mere phyfical action abftra&ted from any mental appli- 
cation to render it moral or immoral; the /econd is the phyfical aétion 
fo influenced by the moral intention, that its effential nature confitts 
in this infeparable conneétion of the intention with the aétion : as for 
example, the adminiftering poifon to another, facrificing to and 
adoring an idol ; or by omiffion in neglefting to perform any explis 
citly enjoined duty, ‘Lhe ¢hird is the performance of certain aétion$, 
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which though indifferent in themfelves, are enjoined with a vicious or 
finful intention in the legiflature, and may as well as any other phy- 
fical ation be converted by the ma/us animus of the agent into an im- 
moral action: but which at the fame time may, and indeed ought to 
be performed by the fubjeét externally, without his mental approba- 
tion or application of it to the intention of him that enjoined it. Let 
us confider how our bleffed Redeemer atted for our example in fuch 
inftances when upon earth. Judea was in his time fubjeét to the 
power of the Roman Empcror: an idolatrous worfhip was eftablifhed 
throughout the empire. ‘he Emperor himfelf was looked upon as the 
pontifex maximus, or high pricft: and the a¢tual application of a part 
of the taxes was made to {upport an idolatrous and falfe religion. All 
pofitive laws of the empire, that required or enjoined the fecond fort 
of actions, fuch as to offer facrifice to idols, or renounce Chriftianity, 
were null and void: but fech a&tions of the third clafs, which enjoined 
the paymen: of money, a part of which was applicable to the fupport 
of their idolatrous priefts and temples, were obeyed and complied 
with by our Lord, who paid the tribute for himfelf and St. Peter 
without inquiring into the particular appropriation of it. This, like 
every other action of our Divine Matter, was for our inftruction and 
example : and it emphatically teaches every Chriftian the fame obli- 
gation of paying taxes tythes or fuch like impofitions when impofed by 
the civil power, whether they be applied wholly to mere civil pur- 
pofes, or partly to the fupport and maintenance of the minifters of 
the religion, which receives the civil fanétion of the ftate ; and itis 
immaterial whether fuch religion be true or falfe, Chriftian or 
Heathenifh. So, as I fhail fay more fully hereafter, tythes are not 
paid becaufe the parfon is entitled to them by the revealed law of 
Chriftianity, but becaufe they are fecured to him by the ciai/ law of 
the State.’ . 

It is evident from this quotation that our author unequivo- 
cally denies the exiftence of any divine right on the part of the 
clergy to tithes or temporal pofieffions; and that he main. 
tains that they become intitled to them only through the will 
of the civil power. When the legiflator attempts to force 
obedience to laws which are incompatible with the law of God, 
the author fays that in that cafe he exceeds his juft authority, 
and that he cannot validly enjoin and enforce conformity with 
a religion which the individual may in his confcience believe to 
be erroneous. Dr. P. goes perhaps a little too far, when he 
fays that a legiflator cannot validly pafs laws which enact pe- 
nalties and punifhments for exerciling a religion, which the 
fubject may in his confcience believe to be true. We think that, 
conformably to the principles before laid down by him, the va- 
lidity of fuch laws ought not to be queftioned, though they 
muft certainly be confidered as violating juftice and equity : 
but that, on the contrary, individuals ought to fubmit to the 
penalties ; thus obeying God on the one hand by adhering with 
unfhaken firmnefs to the dictates of their confcience; and 
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obeying man, on the other, by paying the penalties confequent 
on their refufal to do what they might deem forbidden by the 
command of the Almighty. 


[To be continued in the next Review.] Sh.....n, : 
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Art. III. Travels in Europe, Africa, and Afia, made between the 
Years 1770 and 1779. Vol. IV. Containing Travels in the Em- 
pire of Japan, and in the Iflands of Java and Ceylon, together 
with the Voyage home. By Charles Peter Thunberg, M. D. 
Knight of the Order of Vafa, &c. &c. 8vo. 6s. Boards, 
Rivingtons. 1795. 


W?: have already given our idea of this author as a traveller*, 
which is in no refpect altered by the additional volume 
now before us. The fame fidelity and accuracy in particular ob- 
fervations, the fame total abfence of enlarged and philofophical 
views, and of all that conftitutes amenity in narration, are dif- 

layed in this as in the preceding volumes. As adding a mafs 
of fast to the ftock of curious and ufeful information, thefe 
travels poflefs confiderable value ; and the novelty of objeés 
collected from fuch diftant and different parts of the globe can- 
not but prove in fome meafure entertaining, whatever be the 
mode of defcribing them. 

The additional matter relative to Japan refpeéts the govern- 
ment, religion, diet, {ports and games, arts and fciences, laws 
and police, medicine, agriculture, natural hiftory, and com- 
merce. Moft of thefe important articles are flightly treated, as 
may be fuppofed from the fmall compafs allotted to them. 
The lifts of fecular and ecclefiaftical emperors, or Kudos and 
Dairis, continued from Koempfer’s time to the year 1776, are 
what the author values himfelf much on procuring, and may 
be ufeful to hiftorians.. In the accounts of government and 
police, there.is too much admiration of the order and regularity 
which are the obvious features in the externa] view of this 
country, without confidering the rigid defpotifm by which 
they are obtained; the idea of * innumerable inhabitants 
without ftrife, difcord, difcontent and diffrefs,’ is fearcel 
compatible with a moit fevere fyitem of laws, except on the 
{uppofition that this feverity {lifes a}! outward appearances 
of what cannot but exift within. The mode of publifh- 
ing laws, however, deferves commendation. * They are pro- 
mulgated not only once or twice from the pulpit, according to 
the cuftom in Chriftian churches, but likewife in every town 
and village they are pofted up for public intpe@ion and daily 








* See M. R. for February 1794, for our account of the three 
preceding volumes. 
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perufal, in large letters, being placed confpicuous in an open 
fpot, furrounded and guarded with rails.” We cannot but wifh 
that ours was even one of thofe Chriftian countries in which 
laws cre publifoed from the pulpit. “The laws of Mofes are the 
only ftatutes which we have heard promulgated in that manner. 

The article of agriculture is perhaps the moft valuable, fince 
the extreme population of Japan has obliged the inhabitants 
to turn aj] their thoughts to the production of food for 
man; and in no part of the world, probably, unlefs it be in 
China, is the earth rendered fo productive in this view. Very 
few horfes or quadrupeds of any kind are kept, fo that mea- 
dows are notto be {een in the whole country ; and the cultiva- 
tion refembles that of a garden, in the variety of efculent 
vegetables, and in the perfect order and nicety with which the 
land is managed. Manure of every kind is colleAed with the 
moft exact ceconomy ; and the general mode is to ufe it in the 
form of a liquid compoft, poured on the plants while growing. 

‘ The pains which a farmer takes to cultivate the fides of even the 
ficepeft hills, is almoft incredible. If the place be even no more than 
two feet {quare, he neverthelefs raifes a wall of ftones at the bottom 
of the declivity, fills the part above this with earth and manure, and 
fows this little plot of ground with rice or efculent-rooted vegetables. 
Thoufands of thefe beds adorn moft of their mountains, and give them 
an appearance which excites the greateft aftonifhment in the breatts of 
the fpectators. 

‘ Rice is their principal corn. Buck-wheat, rye, barley, and wheat 
are very litle uied. Among their efculent-rooted vegetables, Batatas 
(Convolvulus edulis) are the moft abundant, and the moft palatable, 
Several forts of beans and peas are planted in abundance, as likewife 
alliaceous plants, turnips, and cabbages; from the feeds of which 
they exprefs an oil for their lamps, and whofe yellow flowers give ta 
whole fields together a moft beautiful appearance in fpring.’— 

‘ The fields in this country often refemble cabbage-gardens with 
their beds, which are frequently no more than a foot in breadth, and 
feparated from each other by a deep furrow ortrench, which is like- 
wife a foot broad. in thefe narrow beds the corn is fown ftrait acrofs 
jn rows, which leaves a {mall empty {pace in the middle. I have 
fometimes, however, feen the corn fown lengthways in the beds, in 
which cafe there were only two rows. 1 have likewife had an oppor. 
tunity of obferving, that when the corn has grown to the height of 
about a foot, that before it has put forth the ear, the farmer has dug 
up, as it were, thefe fmall trenches, and very carefully put earth 
about the roots, whence the corn has both received manure and been 
watered. I was informed, that after a certain fated time the trenches 
are filled up with earth, and what before conitituted the beds, is con- 
verted into trenches. In fome places likewife the corn was found to 
be blighted, a calamity, to which, however, the feed is more liable in 
Europe, As foon as the corn 1s cut down, they frequently fow anosher 
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lind of corn, or even French beans, (Phafoli) between the ftubble, 
either acrofs it or in furrows, fo that the land is actually fown twice in 
the year, although upon different places, without frefh carting or 
other attendance. They afe this corn chiefly for fodder for their 
horfes and other animals. It is likewife at times ground down to fine 
four, of which they make fmall foft cakes’ 

After thefe general articles are difcufled, the writer gives 
fome account of his obfervations during his farther refidence at 
the factory of Dezima, and then relates his return to Batavia, 
and fome excurfions in the ifland of Java. ‘The followiag ine 
{tance of the precarious tenure by which life is holden at Ba- 
tavia is very ftriking. Shortly before the authoxs’s departure 
for Japan, he fat down at table in the houfe of his friend Dr. 
Heffman with 12 other perfons; and on his return he found 
that 11 of them had been carried off by fevers in the {pace of 
three weeks ; fo that Dr. Hoffman and himfelf were the only 
furvivors out of the thirteen. Surely we cannot but exclaim 
with the poet, ** Quid non mortalia pe€tora cozis, Auri facra 
ames 2”? when we find perfons eagerly foliciting appointments 
in fuch a peftilential climate as this; nor need we wonder 
at their rapacious hafte in accumulating treafures procured in 
the midft of fuch hazards. ‘The table of annual deaths of Eu- 
ropeans, in the hofpital of Batavia, exhibits a melancholy and 
progreflively increafing lift. The number in the year 1714, 
when it begins, was 459; that of the concluding year, 1776, 
was 2877. The moft rapid augmentation was oblerved alter 
the cutting of a canal from the country to the town in 1733, 
and after an addition made to the number of fick accommo- 
dated in the hofpital in 1761. 

‘The remainder of the volume is occupied with the author’s 
voyage to Ceylon, his refidence there, and his return home, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, through Holland, England, and Ger- 
many. ‘The moft valuable information contained in this part 
feems to be relative to the cinnamon which Ceylon produces, 
We fhall prefent to our readers the moft material part of it. 

‘ The fuperfine cinnamon is known by the following properties, viz, 
in the firit place, it is thin, and rather pliable; it ought commonly 
to be about the fubftance of royal paper, or fomewhat thicker. See 
condiy, it is of a light colour, and rather inclinabie co yellow, border- 
ing but little upon the brown. Thirdly, it poff-iTes a {wectifh taile, 
and at the fame time is not flronger than can be borne without pain, 
and is not fucceeded by any after-tafte. 

‘The more the cinnamon departs from thefe characierifies, the 
coarfer and lefs ferviceable it is efteemed ; as for infance, in the trft 
place, if it be hard and as thi¢k as a half-crown picce: fecondly, if it 
be very dark or brown: thirdly, if it be very pungent and hot upon 
the tongue, with a tafte bordering upon that of cloves, fo that one 
Cannot fuffer it without pain, and fo that the mucus upon the tongue 
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is confumed by it, when one makes feveral trials of it: fourthly, if it 
has any after-tafte, fuch as to be harfh, bitter, or mucilaginous, 

¢ Such are the forts of cinnamon, when they are feleéted from the 
flore-houfes, and forted for exportation; but the barkers, who ex- 
amine the cinnamon trees in the woods, and ftrip off the bark, fpeak 
of more and diiferent forts of cinnamon, the leaves of which, in their 
external appearance, bear fome refemblance to each other, and are 
not all ufed indifcriminately for barking, but are picked and pointed 
out by thofe that are judges of the matter. ‘hele cinnamon-barkers 
are called in the Cingaleie language Schyalias. 

¢ The forts of ciunamon which the Schjalias reckon, are the follow- 
ing ten: 

‘4. Rafé Curundu, or Penni Curundu, 1. e. Honey-Cinnamon, which 
is the beit and moft agreeable, and has large, broad, and thick leaves. 

© 2. Nai Curundu, or Snake-Cinnamon (S/ange-Canel), which ap- 
proaches neareft to the former, in delicioufnefs of flavour, (although 
it does not abfolutely arrive at ine Saine degree) and has alfo large 
leaves. | 

‘ 3. Capuru Curundu, or Camphor-Cinnamon ; this fort is only to 
be found in the King’s lands, and from its root camphor is diftilled, 

‘4. Cabatte Curundu, that is, aflringent or auftere Cinnamon; it 
has rather {maller leaves than the former forts. Thefe four forts, which 
are all together from one and the fame fpecies of Laurus Cinnamomum, 
are nothing more than varieties, nearly refembling each other, which 
are diftinguifhed by the Schjalias merely by the tafte, and are the only 
ones, which ought to be barked, and indeed can be barked, for good 
cinnamon. 

« The following forts, on the other hand, are never bared at all. 

© ¢, Savel Curundu, thatis, mucilaginous Cinnamon, the bark of 
which, when chewed, has a mucous flimy after-taite, like a Mucilage, 
The bark of this is foft, and of a fibrous or flringy texture, and not 
fo compact nor firm as that of the others : it is likewife tough, and 
bends eafily, without immediately breaking. This is likewiie a va- 
riety of the Laurus Cinnamomum. 

© 6. Dawul Curundu, that is flat, or board Cinnamon; which name 
it bears, becaufe the bark, in drying, does not roll itfelf up together, 
bet remains flat. This fort is from the Laurus Ca//ia. : 

© 7. Nica Curundu, i.e. Cinnamon with leaves which refemble the 
Nicacol, or Vitex negundo, viz. 1n being lanceolate, or long and nar- 
row. ‘This feems to be a variety of the Laurus Camphera, 

* Befides thefe feven forts, they yet reckon three more, which ob- 
vioufly differ from the genuine Cinnamon. And indeed onc muy im 
mediately fee, that they can in no wile with juilice be reckoned among 
the cinnamon trees. OF thef2 I have tecn one fort only, viz. the 
Thorn-Cinnamou: the other forts are very rare, and are found only 
in the Emperor’s domains. 

© §. Catura Curindu, i. e. Thorn-Cinnamon (Dern Canel): this is 
of a quite different genus from the Laurus, and the bark has not the 
leaft tafte of Cinnamon. ‘The leaves bear no refemblance to the 
Laurus, and the branches have thorns (/pize@) upon them. 

‘9. Mal Curuuds, or Bloom-Cinnamon, and 
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¢ 10. Tompat Curundu, i. e. Trefoil-Cinnamon : becaufe the leaves 
are {aid to divide towards the top into three laciniz. 
~ € Cinnamon is barked in the woods at two different feafons of the 
year. The firft is termed the Grand Harve, and latts from April to 
Auguft ; the fecond is the Small Harveft, and latts trom November to 
the month of January. 

« [t is in the woods on the Company’s own domains, that the 
Schjalias feek and peel the cinnamon bark; although it fometimes 
happens that they fteal into the Emperor's woods, and at times 
go as far as within half a league of Candi, in order to fetch it; but if 
they chance in the latter cafe to be difcovered and taken, they muft 
expect to have their nofe and ears cut of. _ , 

‘Each diftri€t or hamlet in the Company’s dominions, is bound te 
bark and furnifh yearly acertain ftated quantity of cinnamon ; whereag 
the Cingulefe there have a certain portion of land rent-free, to cul- 
tivate and inhabit, with other privileges. Over a certain number of 
Schjalias are placed other fuperior officers, who have the infpedtion 
over them and the cinnamon, and are likewife authorized to punifh 
{mall offences. Over all together is placed a European, who is called 
their Captain (Hoofd der Mahabadde), or frequently in common dif- 
courfe, Captain Cinnamon, who receives and 1S an{werable to the Com- 
pany for all the cinnamon. He is likewife velted with authority to 
try and punifh offences of a deeper die. 

‘ The barking of cinnamon is performed in the following manner: 
Firft, a good cinnamon tree is looked out for, and chotfen by the 
leaves and other charatteriftics : thofe branches which are three years 
old are lopped off with a common crooked pruning knife. Secondly, 
from the twigs that have been lopped off, the outfide pellicle (epi- 
dermis) of the bark is fcraped off with another knife, which is convex 
on one edge, and concave on the other, with a fharp point at the 
end, and fharp at both edges. ‘Thirdly, After the bark has been 
{craped, the twigs are ripped up longways with the point of the knife, 
and the bark gradually loofened from tiem with the convex edge of 
the knife tll it can be entirely taken off. Fourthly, ‘he bark bein 
peeled off, is gathered up together, feveral {maller tubes or quills 
of it are inferted into the larger, and thus fpread out to dry, when the 
bark of its own accord rolls it itfelfup ftill clofer together, and is then 
tied up in bundles, and finally carried off. All thefe offices are not 
performed by one fingle man, but the labour is divided among 
feveral. The Schjalias afterwards deliver the cinnamon into ftore- 
houfes, ere&ted in feveral places by the Company for that purpofe, 
whither it is either carried by porters, or, where there are any rivers, 
tranfported by boats. Each bundle is at this time bound round with 
three flender rattans, and weighs about thirty pounds. In the ftore- 
houfes thefe bundles are laid up in heaps, a feparate heap for each 
village and covered with baften mats. 

_* When the fhips are afterwards ready to take in their lading of 
cinnamon, it is packed up, after having previoufly undergone an 
examination, Each bundle is then made nearly of the length of four 
feet, and is weighed off to eighty-five pounds neat: although it is 
afterwards marked and reckoned for only eighty pounds ; fo that five 
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pounds are allowed for lofs by drying during the voyage. Subic- 
quently to its being well fecured and tied hard round with cords, the 
bundle is afterwards fewed up in two facks, the one within the cther, 
on which latter are marked its weight and the place where it was 
packed up. ‘Thefe facks ought not to be mace of fail-cloth, or linen, 
but of wool, or fuch as in India bear the name of Guryeyackex, froin 
which the cinnamon receives no injury in the tranfportation. 

¢ From the ftore-houfes the facks of cinnamon are carried to the 
fhips, and after they have been ftowed in there with other goods, 
loofe black pepper is fprinkled over them, to fill up every hole and 
interftice. The pepper, which is of a dry and hot quality, attracts to 
i:felf, during the voyage, the motilure of the cinnamon, and has been 
found, by thefe means, not only to preferve the cinnamon in its orl- 
ginal goocnefs, but even to increafe tts ilrength.’ | 

Mineralogifts will here meet with fome curious information 
refpeCting the precious {tones fourd in Ceylon, the fpecimens of 
which, brought home by Prof. ‘hunberg, were named by Prof. 
Bergman. The elephants of this ifland, reckoned the largeft and 
fineft in the globe, furniih fome interefting obfervations, though 
not very new:—it is affirmed that they generally fland 14 
feet high at the fhoulder-blade. An account of 15 different 
difhes made from the bread-fruit is a fingular example of the 
minute accuracy of the author, but cannot be of much fervice 
either in adding to the luxury or in alleviating the wants of 
Europe. 

The conclufion, giving a brief account of the author’s vifit to 
England, will afford pleafure to Englifh readers, from the warm 
terms in which he acknowleges the civilities that he received 
here, particularly from the liberal and munificent Prefident of 
the Royal Society. : Ai. 
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Art. IV. The Pleafures of Imagination. By Mark Akenfide, M. D. 
To which is prehxed a Critical Eflay on the Poem, by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. s2mo. €s. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


Aone the poems which do honour to the Engl:fh mufe, 

Dr. Akenfide’s. Pleafures of the Imagination are univerfally 
allowed to occupy a very eminent place. We have already had 
occafion to record our fentiments of the fuperlative merit of 
this poem *; and, though it be unnecefiary to repeat them, we 
could not fo far forget the entertainment which it has afforded 
us, aS not to welcome this republication, which invites us to a 
frefh perufal. This volume is neatly printed, and en.bellifhed 
with three or four copper- plates : but that which moft enhances 
its value is the Efiay prefixed, from the elegant pen of Mrs, 
Barbauld. It isa judicious piece of criticiim, containing many 








* See M. Ke vol. xlvil. p. 429. 
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jut obfervations on didaétic poetry in general, and many which 
particularly relate to Dr. Akenfide’s poem, and ferve to appre- 
ciate the merit of its feveral parts. We do not recolle& to 
have any where met with the fubject of didactic poetry better 
difcuffed than in the following remarks : 


¢ Didaétic or preceptive poetry feems to include a folecifm, for 
the end of poctry is to pleafe, and of dida&tic precept the object is in- 
firuGtion. It is however a fpecies of poetry which has been cultivated 
from the earliett ftages of fociety ; at firlt, probably, for the fimple pur- 
pofe of retaining, by means of the regularity of meafure, and the charms 
of harmony, the precepts of agricultural wifdom, and the aphorrims 
of ceconomical experience. When poetry came to be cultivated for its 
own fake, it was natural to efteem the didactic, as in that view it cer- 
tainly is, as a fpecies of inferior merit, compared with thofe which are 
more peculiarly the work of imagination ; and accordingly in the more 
fplendid era of our own poetry it has been much lefs cultivated than 
many others. Afterwards, when poetry was become an art, and the 
more obvious fources of defcription and adventure were in fome meafure 
exhaufted, the didaftic was reforted to, as affording that novelty and 
variety which began to be the great dejideratum in works of fancy, 

‘ This fpecies of writing is likewife favoured by the diffufion of 
knowlege, by which many fubjeéts become proper for general reading 
which, in a lefs informed ftate of fociety, would have favoured of pe- 
dantry and abftrufe f{peculation: for poetry cannot defcend to teach 
the elements of any art or fcience, or confine itfelf to that regular ar- 
rangement and clear brevity which fuit the communication of un- 
known truths, In faét, the mufe would make a very indifferent 
{chool-miltrefs. 

‘ Whoever, therefore, reads a didaflic poem ought to come to it 
with a previous knowlege of his fubject; and whoever writes one, 
ought to fuppofe fuch a knowlege in his readers. If he 1s obliged to 
explain technical terms, to refer continually to critical notes, and to 
follow a fyftem ftep by ftep with the patient exactnefs of a teacher, his 
poem, however laboured, will be a bad poem. His office is rather to 
throw a luftre on fuch prominent parts of his fyftem as are moft fuf- 
ceptible of poetical ornament, and to kindle the enthufiafm of thofe 
feelings which the truths he is converfant with are fitted to infpire. 
In that beautiful poem, the Effay on Man, the fyftem of the author, 
if in reality he had any fyftem, is little attended to, but thofe paflages 
which breathe the love of virtue, are read with delight, and fix them- 
felves on the memory, Where the reader has this previous knowlege of 
the fubje&t, which we have mentioned as neceflary, the art of the 
poet becomes itfelf a fource of pleafure, and fometimes in proportion 
to the remotenefs of the fubje€t from the more obvious province of 
poetry ; we are delighted to find with how much dexterity the artift 
of verfe can avoid a technical term, how neatly he can turn an une 
couth word, and with how much grace embellifh a fcientific idea. 
Who does not admire the infinite art with which Dr. Darwin has 
defcribed the machine of Sir Richarp ARKWRIGHT? His verfe is 
@ piece of mechanifm, as complete in its kind as that which he de- 
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fcribes. Allured perhaps too much by this artificial fpecies of ex< 
cellence, and by the hopes of novelty, hardly any branch of knowlege 
has been fo abftrufe, or fo barren of delight, as not to have afforded 
a fubjeét to the didadtic poet. Even the loathfomenefs of difeafe, and 
the dry maxims of medical knowlege, have been decorated with the 
charms of poetry. Many of thefe pieces however owe all their enter- 
fainment to frequent digreflions. Where thefe arife naturally out of 
the fubjeét, as the defcription of a theep-fhearing feaitin Dyer, or 
the praifes of Italy in the Georgics, they are not only allowable but 
eraceful ; but if forced, as is the ftory of OnpHevs and Eurrpice 
in the fame poem, they can be confidered in no other light than that 
of beautiful monflers, and injure the piece they are meant to adorn. 
The fubjeét of a didactic poem therefore ought to be fuch as is in 
itfelf attraftive to the man of tafte, for otherwife all attempts to make 
it fo by adventitious ornaments, will be but like loading with jewels 
and drapery a figure originally defective and ill-made.’ 

When verfe is ftrifly didaGtic, it ceafes to be poetry, and 
the languor which compofitions of this clafs generally produce 
evinces a mifapplication of genius. Dr. Akenfide, as Mrs. B. 
ebferves, is peculiarly happy in the choice of his fubje@t. [tis 
Poetry illuftrating the philofophy of her own art. * Imagina~ 
tion (as Mrs, B. fays, ) is the very fource and wel!.head of poetry, 
and nothing forced or foreign tothe mufe could eafily flow from 
fuch a fubject.” Much, however, as the man of philofophic tafte 
muft admire this poem, it cannot be relifhed by the general 
reader: © it is a work that ofters us entertainment, but not of 
that eafy kind amidft which the mind remains pailive, and has 
nothing to do but to receive iinpreffions.’ 

This ingenious and learned lady proceeds to notice the 
ground-work of Dr. A.’s Pleafures of the Imagination, and 
enters into an analyfis and examination of the poem; in the 
courfe of which fhe points out its beauties and defecis: con- 
cluding her remarks with fome ftrictures on the genius of 
Akeniice, and on the rank which he holds among Englifh 
poets : 

* On the wile, (the fays,) though we may rot look upon Akenfide 
as one of thofe few born to create an era in poetry, we may well con- 
fider him as formed to fhine in the briohtelt; we may venture to 
predict that his work, which 1s not formed on any local or tempo- 
vary fubject, wiil continue to be a clailic in our language; and we 
fhall pay him the grateful regard which we owe to genius exerted in 
the caufe of liberty and philofophy, ef virtue and of tafte.? 


It may be proper to apprize our readers that this impreMfica 
of Dr. A.’s celebrated poem is copied from the early editiens, 
and not from that which was left by the author in an imperfect 
ftate, and printed in the volume of his poems. One is mate- 
tially different from the other ; and, as the poet had abandoned 
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part of his fyftem, we lament that only his firft thoughts are 
tranfmitted to pofterity. If to the critique fome account of the 
life of Akenfide had been given, it would have confiderably en- 
hanced the value of this elegant edition: but this may be here- 


after fupplied. 
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Art. V. The Art of treferving Health. By John Armftrong, M.D. 
To which is prefixed a Critical Effay on the Poem. By J. Aikin, 
M.D. 1zmo. 6s. 6d. Boards, Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


HE purchafers of this edition of Armftrong’s poem will 
find the Effay of Dr. Aikin a very acceptable appendage. 
It isthe common defect of didaGtic poems that they require il- 
luftration ; and though the general title of this, and the heads 
of the feveral books, prefent very familiar topics of contem- 
plation, they cannot be difcufled by the mufe without fome 
obfcurity. ‘The poet, in one place, {peaking of his fubjeQ, 
fays : 
7 , « Rade is my theme, and hardly fit for fong.’ 

Of fome parts, this is ftri€tly true; others, however, efpe- 
cially thofe of the laft book, will be found fufiiciently elevated 
for poetry : but even thofe fubjects which are incapable of fub- 
limity muft neverthelefs, as referring to the happy art of pre- 
ferving health, become interefting. Here it is eflential to un- 
derftand ; and the judicious examination of the Editor, which 
extends to every part of the poem, will fhew how far the mufe 
is to be received as an oracle, or as a guide to the temple of 
Hygeia. The phyfician in profe fhould be affociated with the 
phyfician in verfe. As to the merits of the compofition, as a@ 
poem, they are fufficiently exhibited in the Editor’s eflay. From 
the general view of its contents, Dr. Aikin concludes that, 

‘ It will appear that Dr. Armftrong’s poem, together with a fufficient 
variety for the purpofe of amufement, poffeffes uniformity of defign 
enough to give it the proper character of adidactic poem. Aimott 
every thing effential to the prefervation of health is touched upon 
during its courfe ; and the digreflive parts are neither wholly imper- 
tinent to the main object, nor do they occupy a difproportionate 
{pace. Many topics of an elevated nature are occafionally intro- 
duced; and moral fentiment is agreeably interwoven with precept and 
defcription. The writer has, apparently, found fome dificulty in ad- 
hering to the arrangement of his defign; for neither are the propofed 
topics of the four books equally copious of matter, nor has he with 
precifion confined himfelf to the fubjeéts belonging to each. How- 
ever, as the rea/ intention of fuch a work 1s not to afford fyftematic 
inftruction, but to imprefs the mind with detached particulars, and to 
amufe it with variety, objections in point of masthod are little to be 

regarded. 
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regarded. If this performance, on the whole, offers a fund of ufeful 


advice and rational entertainment to every cultivated reader, and at 


the fame time is, in a good degree, what it profeffes to be, it has 
fulfilled its purpofe.’ 

This work is elegantly printed, of the fame fize with Aken- 
fide’s Pleafures of Imagination, and is decorated with fimilar 
plates: but we do not think that, in al! the defigns, the painter 
has bodied forth” the ideas of the poet. &. g. Speaking 
of the fweating ficknefs which prevailed in England in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VII., and carried off fuch mul- 
titudes, Armftrong fays 

‘ Twas all the bufinefs then 
To tend the fick and in their turns to die. 
In heaps they fell.’ 

This is taken for the fubje& of a plate, in which we fee only 
three figures, one reprefenting a corpfe in the lap of a fecond that 
is fick, and the third reprefenting an attendant phyfician, Does 
this excite the impreffion of heaps falling under the baleful in- 
fluence of ** wide-wafting peftilence’’? We mention this as 
a hint to artifts; for, in painting defigns from which plates are 
to be taken, in order to accompany the defcriptions of the 
poet or the hiftorian, they fhould endeavour, before they take 
the pencil in hand, completely to fill their minds with the fcene 
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Art. VI. The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Abbey and Boreugh’ of 
Evefham: compiled chiefly from MSS. in the Britihh Mufeum. By 
William Tindal, M.A. 4to. 15s. Boards. Longman, 1794, 


NTIQUARIAN refearches, though not generally entertain- 
ing, may contribute to the inftruction and improvement 
of many readers; and monatftic inftitutions, irrational and un- 
chriflian as they are, may yet be of ufe in expoling the credulit 
of ignorant laymen, as well as the abfurdity, craft, and fel- 
fifhnefs of the clergy of former days. How happy for us that 
there is nothing of the fort among us in the prefent times ! 

The volume before us commences very naturally with the 
biftory of the abbey, as it is probabie that to this inftitution the 
town might owe its origin and gradual increafe. This hiftory 
is comprized.in five chapters, under the following heads ;— 
Name and foundation ; — Abbots ;—Revenue and endowment; 
—Cuftoms and internal regulations ;—Site and remaining an- 
tiquities.— T he foundation appears to have been laid in the year 
70g. Concerning the name and origin, we cannot but rank 
the account with other legendary tales fo artfully circulated to 
delude and enflave ignorant and unthinking people. Bifhop 
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Fewin might be good and venerable, and a Saint: but, as to 
the fupernatural apparition to him or his herdfman, it is hardly 
poflible to regard it as any other than one of thofe fictions 
ufually grafted on thefe inftitutions. The prefent refpectable 
writer, however, is * perfuaded that many readers will not 
think fo lightly of thefe vilions, as fome pretended philofophers 
have done.’ 

The endowments and revenue of this abbey employ a number 
of pages. Altera comparative view of the fubject, it iS come 
puted that the annual income, at the diffolution, would arife, 
at the loweft, to the fum of eight thoufand eight hundred and 
feventy-fix pounds: but it is thought that twelve thoufand per 
annum would itil fall far fhort of its real income. 

The fpot on which this ftructure was raifed is pleafane 
and fruitful, and its magnificence was once very confiderable, 
but the relics are few ;—-a gateway, a tower, two chapels, 
a moft curious and noble arch ;—thefe, with other particulars, 
and the fite itfclf, are defcribed in a fenfible and agreeable man- 
ner in the 5th chapter of the volume. 

In the appendix to this part of the work are fome original 
papers of note, and a furprifing long lift of other charters and 
writings belonging to the foundation. Several papers of a 
more curious kind, chiefly from the Britifh Mufeum, are tranf- 


’ Jated by the author into Enolifh. 


The remaining chapters of the bock relate more directly to 
the town and its environs. The valeof Evefham has been and 
is ‘celebrated for fertility and beauty. The abbey, as we have 


‘obferved, firft raifed the town; which has, of late years, rather 


increafed than dimin:fhed in’fize and population. Its fituation, 
particularly on account of the river Avon, fzems favourable to 
manufactures and commerce, which the vicinity of fome larger 
trading towns has probably prevented. One manufacture, (if 
we may term it fo) it has,—which is gardening, an innocent, 
pleafing, beneficial employment. ‘The example appears to have 
been exhibited by a Major Bernardi, an Italian by family, but 
born in this town, about the middle of the laft century; who 
after many adventures retired to this place, and amufed himfelf in 
this occupation to a conlidzrable extent. © Pen thoufand pounds, 
(it is faid,) at the loweft valuation, are annually turned by thete 
gardeners, who fupply all the neighbouring towns, but efpecially 
Birminghan , and fometimes carry their fruit, particularly cher- 
ries, into the fartheft parts of Yorkfhire: and every fpecies of 
their produce is defervedly efteemed excellent in its kind.’ Our 
author makes feveral obfervations on the foil and the culture of 
the ground, which he feems to borrow chiely from fome 
former publication. —When we are informed that the dairy- 
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man fometimes keeps his cattle in ftalls, and gives them 
turnips, oil-cake, &c. but does not permit them to feed entirely 
on them, it is farther remarked,—* Sure i am, that thofe who 
talk much of the offenfive tafte of oil-cake beef, turnip mutton, 
&c. do it more out of fafhion and compliment to the delicacy 
of their own tafte, than any real fenfation.”-—The peculiarity of 
the Avon water, which almoft equals in weight and hardnefs that 
from the pumps, is here mentioned, and it is fuppofed that this 
quality prevents the falmon from entering the river ; poffibly this 
circumftance may be the caufe that other fifh, particularly 
eels, are here more firm in their texture, and of better flavour, 
than are el(ewhere to be found.—In one part of the defcription of 
the town, we read that * there are four meeting-houfes, for as 
many different perfuafions, now in Evefhams; where the dif- 
fenters have, and {lill, ic is faid, do increafe in a greater pro- 
portion than a /launch friend to the eftablifhment would wifh.’ 
From a.view of the town, we are conducted in the next 
chapter to an account of * eminent perfons who have been born 
at or refided init.” For the profecution of this part of the fub- 
ject we are chicfly led back to the abbey, and prefented with 
extracts from one of its regifters in the Mufeum. We are 
obliged to acknowlege that we find little here which can be 
worthy of arecord. Mr. Tindal himfelf, inclined as he appears 
to honour thefe antient inftitutions, thinks it requifite to apo- 
logize: © The materials, (he fays,) afforded us for this under- 
taking, are, though entirely new to the public, yet often both 
minute and trifling. ‘The addition of a cope, a chefable, or 
embroidered veftment, to the abbey-{tock, is fometimes the 
whole they will furnifh. But on fuch information, when 
drawn from authentic fources, and noted down by antiquity 
itfelf, a true antiquary will fix his eye with fatisfadtion. Nor 
will, it is hoped, a common reader regard it without fome de- 
gree of approbation, when he finds thefe minute tranfaCions 
a{cribed to characters of diffinguifhed piety and benevolence.’ 
One or two of the monks appear to have been men of fcience, 
particularly Walter Odington, © remarkable in the thirteenth 
century for his knowlege in mufic, aftronomy, and mathe- 
matics in general.” His acquaintance with mutic appears from 
a work yet extant, which has heen minutely examined by Dr. 
Burney *; from whole writings Mr. Tindal here extras a 
particular account of this old MS, Few names of more mo- 
dern times are added to the account.—John Feckenham, or 
Homan, who died towards the end of the fixteenth century, 
had fome connexion with this place. He was a man of ability 
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and learning ; a rigid papift, and firm to his principles: he 
publifhed feveral fermons and fmall traéts.—William Sandys, 
Efq. is certainly worthy of notice as being the man who, in the 
year 1635, firft rendered the river Avon navigable, to the very 
great benefit of the town and country.—John Bernardi, whofe 
father has been juft mentioned, exhibits rather a fingular.cha- 
raéter, and a life of many adventures.—Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evefham, who died A. D. 1716, is juftiy refpected as the 
friend of liberty and his country, and is here handfomely no- 
ticed by Mr. Tindal. His character, drawn by Addifon in 
the Freeholder, might, we think, very properly have appeared 
in the volume.—Mrs. Elizabeth Elftob, the famous Saxonift, 
and author of feveral tracts, kept a day-fchool at Evefham, 
and is entitled to a memorial in this work. 
The battle of Evefham, fo celebrated in hiftory, forms a 
long, well-written, and interefting chapter. This was the de- 
cifive battle, in the reign of Henry II1., between, Edward 
Reines—ol, Sales, and Simon Montfort Earl of Leicefter. 
N&thing but neceffity could have compeiled the latter, in fuch 
a fpot, to atrial; of which, as our author remarks, it might 
well be faid, ve vidtis*. Mr. Tindal guides his pen on this 
occafion by that of Rapin, who may be regarded as one of 
the moft impartial and faithful recorders of Englifh hiftory. 
We cannot attend him in the feveral fubje&s and circum. 
ftances of this part of his work: but we entirely concur 
and lament with him that hiftory may too juftly be denomi- 
nated the ¢ annals of blood; the record of treachery and de- 
ceit, and of the perpetual triumph of felf-intereft over the 
public good.’"—How melancholy is it that reafon, and efpes 
cially that Chriftianity, fhould have no greater influence |= 
Another fentiment of this writer we will infert, as being ge- 
nerous and praife-worthy, though certainly no more than 
what virtue dictates :—if, in any time or place, ftatefmen aét 
on the principle, it is fo far happy !—* No valid argument can 
be adduced to prove, that honour and common honefty fhould 
be feparated from the politics either of peace or war; and thofe 
who attempt todifunite them, or palliate their effeGs when thus 
difunited, deferve worfe of the human race than he who fhould 
recommend even fuicide as a laudab'e example.’ Occafionally, 
we find Mr. Tindal diverting hin:felf at the expence of the 
cloifiered people whofe hiftory he has undertaken ; as for in- 
ftance, when, having related fome provifions made for the fupply 
of the convent, he fubjoins a note i hich h 
; join ote in} which he remarks 
—* that while the good fathers provided plentifuliy for. their 
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kitchen, they left their church almoft entirely to accidental bes 
quefts : thus they could never want the pretext of poverty to ex- 
cite the charitable munificence of the laity.” He indeed puts 
thefe words into the mouth of one whom he calls a wittol/ *: 
while he himfelf refrains from farcafms on a body of men 
‘ whom he believes, taken generally, to have been beth good 
and pious.’ 

As the above fhort extracts indicate a candid and liberal 
mind, which recommends the work to approbation and efteem, 
we have been furprized at times to find reflections of a differ- 
ent and inconfiftent kind ; pleading, in a degree, for fuperfii- 
tion and prejudice, cenfuring the advocates for rational liberty, 
fober and free inquiry, and confounding them with thofe who 
are wholly unprincipled and licentious. Proofs of this might 
without difficulty be produced, but we fatisfy ourfelves with 
thefe hints. 

This volume appears to us to have a greater fhare of merit 
than thofe which are in this line generally offered-to the public. 
It is, on the whole, very well executed. A few inaccuracies 
of language we have cafually obferved, but not material. 

Seven engravings accompany this work. A view of 
Evefham ; the tower which was erected by Clement Lichfield, 
the laft abbet, ranked by many among the fineft fpecimens of 
architecture left by our Popifh anceftors ; eaft window of the 
church of St. Lawrence; Gothic arch, from the remains of 
which, we are told, it is eafy to difcern that it muft once have 
poffefled every advantage of elegance of form, as well as ex- 
cellence of execution; feal, and other antiquities ; antiques 
{except fragments of the abbey) do not appear confiderable ; 
the moft fo is a cup, of compofition harder than any ftone, 
and, if indications may be trufted, claiming a date prior to the 


eovernment of the Romans in this ifland ;—~Clement Lichfield’s | 


chapel, remarkable for elegance and delicacy of conftruétion. 
The laft plate reprefents the * {pacious and well-built, but plain 
and unornamented town-halJ! of Evefham,’ . Ww 
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Art. VII. Fir? Love: A Comedy. Performed ‘at the Theatre- 
Royal, Drury-Lane. By Richard Cumberland, Efq. S8vo. 2s. 
Diily. 1795. , 

HIs comedy is written with the eafe, the flow, and the vi- 





vacity which characterize the fuccefsful produtions of- 


Mr. Cumberland, It is an affe€ting and delightful little novel, 





© Witling farcly muft have been defigned, the other word bearing, 
we prefume, a very different meaning. 
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very happily dramatized. By this we mean that it pleafes more 
by the choice of a ftory, and the charming manner of telling it, 
than by flafhes of wit, ftrength of fatire, or choice, contraft, 
and developement of character. Not that it is without cha- 
raéter, or that the characters are not marked, and kept diftin® 
from each other : but they are fketches ; without one finifhed 

i€ture ; and this part of the tafk, which we confider as the 
moft difficult and the higheft in the dramatic art, has evidently 
been but a fecondary confideration with the author. Were he 
to direct his efforts to this end, and exert his whole force, 
his Belcour is a recorded proof of his ability, and of his cer- 
tainty of being fuccefsful. ‘To this we with to roufe him; and 
we own that we are forry to fee him compo with fo pleafing, 
fo fpirited, but, we muft add, fo carelefs, a facility. He 
writes with too much of the fans fouct of a gentleman, and too 
little like a fevere difciple of Horace. We have been much 
pleafed with the comedy of Firft Love, and fo have multitudes 
befides : but we know that its author is capable of exciting 
higher emotion, and more exquifite pleafure. Great faculties, 
lying dormant, or but half employed, are debtors to the human 
race ; and we, fturdy creditors, cal] loudly on them for our due. 

There is one peculiarity which ftrongly marks all Mr. Cum- 
berland’s writings ;—his heroines are, without exception, if our 
recolle&tion do not fail us, the moft loving ladies that we have 
ever feen, either in the regions of romance, or in the ordinary 
{phere of real life. “They are fo very kind, and coming, that 
they never excite in us the leaft alarm. As foon as they have 
felected their favourite, they are, one and all, ready to leap into 
his arms ; and the only obftacle is the male coquetry of the 
fentimental lover; who uniformly refufes, like an ungrateful 
wretch as he is, to open his arms to receive them. Whether 

“this female alacrity, and mafculine modefty, would be more or 
lefs moral than our prefent fyftem, is a queftion which we can- 
not ftay to examine: but, as far as our acquaintance with the 
fcenes of the parlour, the kitchen, or the bed-room extends, 
it is in general the very reverfe of the practice. That he fhould 
have cited an exception, now and then, would have been well ; 
for exceptions afford variety: but it is fomewhat ftrange to 
make the exception the rule, 

Is it the curfe of critics that they muft be carping? or is it 
the bleffing of literature that the miftakes of her moit favourite 
fons fhould be made known ? 

We quote the following {cene, as one of the moft interefting 
in the comedy, and as a full proof to our readers that our good 
opinion of it is well founded : : 
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¢ (Lady Rusy, meeting Davip ) 


‘ Lady Ruse. Oat upon you, falfe loon! What can yoa fay for 

ourfelt, for not having been near me thefe three long days? 

‘ David. Lord love yous my dear Lady, I have been brufning up 
and down this great town about my fhip affairs, here and there, and 
every where—/ “And now you know brother Frederick 1s come home. 

‘ Lady R. Oh! you fea creature, was you half as much of a lover 
as youare of a hero, you wou’d underfland that no excufe will ferve 
For neglecting a fond woman. 

‘ David. Always a dab for poor David—but when I am at fea 
again, and failing in the Venus, I fhall never caft a look upon the 
figure at the head without thinking of your ladythip. 

* Lady R. Vhat’s very fine, David— but come, be fincere, is’nt it 
the bon met of the fhip? Can you lay your hand on your heart, and 
declare you never faid that to a: ay be dy before ? 

‘ David. Never, never; tho’ | don’t deny but others have, for I 
heard Joe Jack/fon, our gunner, fay it to his wife as fhe went over 
the fide at parting.— Ai ad now to my bufinefs: I have a fmall matter 
of property belonging to Mademoifeile Rofny, which I would fain de- 
liver into her own hands. 

‘ Lady R. From your brother, we'll fuppofe. 

« David. 1 rather fuppofe not—Here itis; not very like Frederick 
—js it, madam ? 

‘ Lady R. Lord Senfitive to the very life. Where did you pick up 
this? 

‘ David. Billy Beftler delivered it to me, Open as you fee; they 
found it in her toilette after fhe had left the houle. 

* Lady R. Have you fhewn it to your brother ? 

. David. I hardly thought that neceflary, as the infcription on the 
back fhews the lady to be : already provided with a hufband. 

* Lady R. Yes, yes, | fee it.—Alas! poor Sabina! this confirms 
her own fad flory, and his lordfhip’s guilt. 

‘ David. Does it not do fomething more than that, if the lady has 
been carrying on defigns upon my brother? 

* Lady R. There you do her wrong.—Who waits ?—=( Enter Sime 
vant. )—Tell Mademoifelle Rofny * 1 defire to fpeak with her.—; 
( Exit Servant )—She has no defigns upon your brother, but in the 
moft decided manner has declined his honorable offers. If the has 
withheld the fecret from him hitherto, it is fimply becaufe fhe would 
not involve him with Lord Senfitive.—Oh ! here the comes !— 

‘ (Sazina Rosny enters.) 
My dear, this young officer is your friend Mr. Mowbray’s brother— 
I don’t know if you have met before. 

* Sabina. 1 do not remember to have had that honor. 

‘ Lady R. He has fomething i in charge to return to you, from the 
good people in whofe houfe he procured you a reception. —Do youre 
collect having left any {mallarticle of your property behind you? 

‘ Sabina. A piture—I{ have been fearching for it every where. 
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_§ David. I am happy to reftore it to you, and with I cou’d at the 
fame time reltore the original to a fenfe of his honour, for 1 feel it as 
a difgrace to myfelf toown him for my countryman. : 

‘ Sabina. It is fo your brother wou’d have faid, if he had feen it ; 
which I hope he has not. : 

‘« David. No, no, madam; man to man is a fair match; there is. 
no need of two matters to teach one worthlefs individual his duty.— 
My {word is at your fervice, 

‘ Sabiza. Heaven forbid I fhould employ your fwerd, when your 
country has fuch need of it! In defending that you defend me, and 
thoufands like me, who refuge in its generous protection. 

¢ (A Servant enters, and whifpers Mr. Davin.) 

‘ David. Very well! Vil come to him. 

* Lady R. What does he tell you ? 

« David. My brother is below, 

© Lady R. My dear Sabina, do your fpirits ferve you for an inter- 
view with Mr. Mowbray ? : 

‘ Sabina. Aid me, my good lady, and I will do my poffible. 

‘ Lady R. Say to Mr. Mowbray, we requeft the favour of his com- 
pany. (Lxit Servant. )--Now, my brave lad, recolle& we are not to 
aggravate your brother’s mind againft Lord Sentitive, for whom J 
take upon myfclf to anfwer; and you, Sabina, whofe gentle bofom has 
long laboured with a painful fecret, be affur’d one fhort and final ef- 
fort will conclude your fufferings, and reftore you to your peace. 

‘ (Freperick MowsRay enters.) 

« Lady R. Mr. Mowbray, we rejoice to fee you. 

‘ Fred. {| have obey’d your lady fhip’s commands. ' 

‘ Lady R. You wou’d greatly have difappointed our wifhes if you 
had not. You fee | have your amiable fgjlow-traveller in jafe keeping ; 
how I have fulfilied my truft, and whether I deferve a further. conti- 
nuation of it, you havea right to know, and fhe will take occafion of 
informing you. 

‘ Fred. 1 cannot doubt your kindnefs, nor her proper fenfe of it. 

‘ David. Lord! brother! how you fland!—Oh! that I might 
but fpeak: ! 

‘ fred. Sabina, Tam prepar’d to expeét fome difcovery from you, 
that [ am inierefed to be informed of: I rely upon your candor 
for the fulleit fatisfattion, but if you wou’d confult my feelings, you 
will afk permiflion of Lady Ruby that we may retire. 

 Satina, As it fhall be your will, foam 1—But if my lady, who 
knows my fad hiftery, aud how I am embarras to relate it, wou’d 
have pity for my confufion— 3 


‘ Fred. Oh! Sabina, Sabina! you know not what you afk, nor fee’ 


the ruin you invite upon yourfelf and me.—If you won’d with to pre- 
ferve my fenfes, paticntly to hear, and honorably to decide, take me 
from hence without a moment’s lofs. 


_ * Sabina. Come then with me; your happinefs, my bett of friends, 
is aS my Own. 


* Lady R. Stop, if you pleafe—this room is yours—David and | 
have fomething to difculs elfewhere. 


D 3 * Davia 
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* David. 1 with you'd let me fay it here—A little plain failing 
would bring us all to the point. 

* Fred. Are you offended with me, lovelieft of women ? 

* Lady R. Not much, not quite paft reconciliation—a little, it may 
be, a very little angry—but if you are difpos’d to make peace, here 
is my hand ! 

‘ Fred. Oh! Heavens! my foul finks in it-—Where, where are 
you, Sabina? [ Exeunt Lady Rusy and Davin. 

* Sabina. You are alarm’d for me, my dear dear friend, without a 
caufe. It is my wifh, my prayer, my fuppiication to Heaven for you, 
a you may be bleft and happy all your long life with that charming 

ady. 

‘ Fred. Sabina, what have you a mind to make of me? a villain, a 
betrayer of my word and faith! or a diftracted hufband without heart 
er head? 

‘ Sabina. Hufband! that cannot be. | tell you now in verity, as] 
did tell you before, you cannot be my huiband, becaufe—becaufe— 
Ah me! ah me! How fhall I fpeak it ? ] am much afhamed— 

‘ Fred. Speak, I befeech you! 

“ Sabina. Becaufe—I am already married. 

© Fred. Marricd! it cannot be !—Married !—Reware, Sabina; 
folemnly I adjure you to reflect that my unalterable purpofe cannot be 
difpens’d with. If, becaufe you jee me combating a paffion that was 
once my mafter, you fuppofe me conquer’d, you miftake: my faith, 
my honor, my confirmed experience of your virtues never can be 
Shaken, be the trial ever fo fe ere. 

‘ Sabina. J pray you pardon my poor mode of fpeaking, but I do 
feel your goodnefs at my heart—indeed, indeed 1 do; and be not 
angry with me, my good friend, for that I did not tell you this before, 
but is true no Jefs—I ama wife—I will not fay a happy one, for it 
was not for me to find a heart like yours; but | will hope the beft, 
for I have not merited to be forfaken. 

‘ Fred. Is there a montter living wou’d forfake you ? 

‘ Sabina, Oh! yes, for I am poor—My family, my fortune pe- 
rifhed—yet I fhould not expe& a noble Englifhman would make my 
poverty my crime, when there was nothing elfe that he cou’d urge 
againft me. 

‘ Fred. Sabina, I muft now believe that you are ferious ; my part 
therefore muft change with your condition : but, tho’ fome obligations 
are diffolv’d, others are left in force, which honor cannot acquit me 
of—therefore, before I afk the name of your betrayer, be he who he 
may, | folemnly devote myfelf to your redrefs. 

‘ Sabina. Ah! that is why I tremble to difclofe his name.—Oh! 
my dear friend, I pray you to excufe me this one day. My Lady | 
Ruby flatters me with hopes all fha!l be weil. 

‘ Fred. { muft infift upon his name. 

* Sabina. No, no, you will not make me more unhappy than I am; 
you will not fure rfeufe my irterceffion, if I do pray you on my knees. 

© Fred. Hold, hold, fweet fupplicant, be not fo humble! 1 will not 
wound your tender fenfibility fcr all the earth : Compofe youfelf. 

* Sabina. Oh! when you are fo good to me, how can | ftop my _ ; 
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© Fred. What can I fay ? what fhall I do to comfort you? 
* Sabina. I with, I with, my lady was but here, 
* Fred. Behold! fhe comes upon your with. J 


° (Lady Ru By exters ) 


© Lady R. My dear, what ails you? 

« Sabina. Oh, he is fo generous,and fo kind to poor Sabina, that my 
heart is fit to break: I do think he is the beit man living, and I do 
know he loves you, my fweet lady—Heaven ! how he does love you! 
—Will you, then, be vet¥ angry with me, if ] fhall be fo bold to fay, 

ou are the only lady upon earth that does deferve him. 

‘ Lady R. Oh! you feducing creature, that is not his opinion ; for 
there is only this diftinction between your fate and mine, that Fre- 
derick ran from me before marriage, Lord Senfitive fram yon after ite. 

* Fred. Lord Senfitive ? I’m thanderttruck. 

* Sabina. Ah! what have you faid? 

« Lady R. Was it a fecret ? 

‘ Fred. So help me Heaven, I cannot name the man whofe honor 
t wou’d fo implicitly have vouch’d for a's Lord Senfitive. 

‘ Lady R. And he’ll redeem his honor, be affur’d. 

© Fred. Yes, or his life muft anfwer it.—l know him well, brave, 
generous, quick to fee. and to refent each breath that glances at his 
fame —Either there is fome error in his brain, or elfe fome vill@inous 
traducer has impofed on his credulity-——L’il probe him to the heart. 

‘ Lady R. Ah, Frederick! there are certain cafes of the heart, 
which women are fuppofed to treat better than men—Leave this to 
me, if he does not receive his cure from under my hands, 1’!l then 
confent to turn him over as a defperate cafe toyou. [Loud knocking. ] 
That muft be Lord Senfitive. | 

‘ Sabina. Ah mifericorde! what will now come of me! 

‘ Lady R. Away, away,! take away your fair protegée off the field, 
and leave it clear for me.—On your allegiance, Frederick, ftir not 
from your poft till I relieve you. [#xevmr Freperick andSapina. 
Now, confcience, take our part! ’tis your own caufe, fupport it. 


a 6 


« (Lord SENSITIVE enters.) 


‘ Lord S. Lady Ruby, I have remembered my promife; and as I 
know your late impreffive words were pointed at my heart, I beg leave | 
to affure you they have reach’d it. When I fay 1 am your convert, 1} 
need I add that 1 am prepar’d to make atonement to Sabina Rofay ? 

‘ Lady R. \ congratulate your lord/hip on that refolution, and am 
ae, you can only find your happinefs where you have left your 

Onor. 

‘Lord §. Vil not attempt to varnifh my mifdeeds. I acknowledge 
that Sabina Rofny has every requifite of merit, birth, and beauty, to 
engage and fix my heart.—When I left her ona fudden call to England, 

Was not guilty of a purpofe to deiert her; my promife of a {peedy 
return was fincerely given—but in the interim—what fhall 1 fay? 
| Your candor muft fupply the rett. 

. * Lady R. We'll talk not of the paft: Sabina’s candor, and your 
| lordfhip’s better thoughts, as foon as you fhall meet, will bury all 
fF ofences in oblivion. 
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‘ Lord S. You predi&t flatteringly, but I have many anxious hours 
to pafs before that meeting. , 

‘ Lady R.* fis a long diftance between this and Padua; butif your 
refolution is made up— 

‘ Lord §. Unalterably—I fhall fet out within this hour. 

* Lady R. Wait a few moments, then; and tho’ I cannot promife 
you 2 wind, as witches did of old, 1’ll do my beft to give you a quick | 
paffage.—Sit down ; your fylph fhall be at your elbow before youcan 
well draw a figh. o [ Exit. 

* Lord S. What can fhe mean? what projeét has her attive fancy 
{prung, to back this bold profeflion?—Hark! I hear her.—Well, 
fair fylph, I keep my poft, and wait your promifed favor.—Hah ! 
what now ?—Sabina! Heaven uphold me! from what cloud have you 
dropt down on earth? 

« (SABINA enters.) 


* Sabina. My lord! my hufband ! 


, © Lord S. Come to my arms! Oh unexpected joy! Now we will 


part no more. 


‘ Sabina. Indeed! will you not ferfake your poor Sabina any 
more ?—Ah! what fad moments I have pafs’d, counting the hours 
for your return, day after day, but all in vain.—:No lord, no letter, no 
hope left at laft, no country to receive me, no parents, brothers, 
friends to fly to; miferable me! I did believe I was renounc’d of 
Providence, and deflin’d to defpair. 

‘ Lord §, Oh my much-injur’d, my acknowledg’d wife ! 

“ Sabina. That has fweet found with it: my heart is comforted, 

< Lord S. My life thall be devoted to atonement.——Truft me, my 
fweet Sabina, ’tis not my nature to be bafe or cruel; once reftor’d to 
your forgivenefs (and methinks your eyes promife me that) I will 
offend no more. 

© Sabina. I know not how to call it an offence, for what am I? My 
fortune nothing, my nobility a fhadow—a heart to honor you is all 
that | can boaft. How, then, can I be angry, if, when return’d to 
your own happy country, where fo many fairer ladies court your at- 
tention, you forgot poor, humble, loft Sabina ?—But of this no more 
—J have a friend, an honorable, noble friend, to whom J owe this 
happy meeting ; I muft take you to him—give me your hand. 

* Lord S. My heart and hand.—Thus led by virtue, and reftor’d to 
reafon, I am a man again. [ Exeunt.? 

The playful fenfibility of the charalers leaft interefted, the 
fufpence and agitation of the other perfons, and the whole dra 
matic effeét of the fcene, could only have been conceived and 
executed by a man well acquainted with the art. We do not 
think it ftepping out of our way to add that we have feen the 
play reprefented; that itis highly in favour with the town; 
and that the excellence of the performers gives a fine effect to 
the ideas and defign of ghe author. Hae 
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Art. VII. Ax Efay on Colonization, particularly applied to the 
Wefern Coalt of Africa, with fome Free Thoughts on Cultivation 
and Commerce ; alfo Brief Defcriptions of the Colonies already 
formed, or attempted, in Africa, including thofe of Sierra Leona: 

- and Bulama. By C.B.Waditrom. Part Second. Illuftrated with 
a Nautical Map (from Lat. 5° 30° to Lat. 14° N.) and other Plates. 
4to. pp. 380 and 7 Plates.19s. 6d. Boards. Darton and Harvey.1795. 


OR an attentive account of the firft part of this inftructive 
F work, the reader is referred to our Review for April laft. 
Thefecond byno means falls fhortin the abundance and curiofit 
of authentic detail. Still we regret that we do not obferve, in the 
lift of books confulted by our author, Hartman’s Commentatio de 
Geographia Africa, 1791, and Relation du Voyage de Frangois 
Cauche de Rouen en [’Sile de Madagafcar, 1651, and fome others 
which might have furnifhed ufeful gleanings. We refume the 
form of our preceding analyfis. . 

The eleventh chapter treats of the colonies attempted or now 
forming in Africa, on the principles of humanity, for the noble 
purpofe of civilizing the natives. This zeal. for civilization is 
liable to overftep the limits of virtue. We have feen the dema- 
gogues of France preaching revolution, in order.to civilize the 
multitude. We have feen the kings of Europe confederating 
againft Poland and France, and waging war, to fecure the civi- 
lization of Europe. We have feen exclufive chartered compa- 
nies (whofe enterprizes the author thinks, p. 253, may terminate 
in a Weft Indian fyftem,) founding plantations in Africa for 
the love of civilization. Is it certain that the fweet equality 
and perennial leifure of the innocent natives would be well ex- 
changed for the toils which wear down an Englifh populace, 
and for the luxuries which multiply their wants beyond the 
means of gratification? ‘The colony at Sierra Leona is that on 
the hiftory of which the author enters firft. Its original pro- 
jector was Dr. Henry Smeathman, who in 1783 propofed a 
fpecific plan for the fettlement of the African coaft: this pro- 
je&t,—approved by Mr. Granville Sharp,—attracted the notice 
of Meff. Thorntons, Mr. Samuel Hoare, and other friends. to 
the abolition of the flave-trade, was gradually digefted into a 
fyftem, and at length produced the formation and incorporation 
by charter of the Sierra Leona Company ; whofe unfortunate 
but benevolent enterprize is well known from the reports of the 

Directors, which have been neatly abridged by Mr. Wad- 
{trom*, fhe note BB preferves, in the 836th and following 
fections, the account of a very curious tranfaction at the an- 
nual meeting of the fubfcribers to this aflociation, when the 
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* Sce alio the XVI1Ith Art. of our Rev. for the laft Month. 
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celebrated Mr. Frend moved, That the Direétors be requefted ta 
| take fuch feps as frall appear to them proper for opening a commu- 
nication with the French Convention, for ihe purpofe of infuring in 
Suture the tranquillity of the calony, A timorcus caution pre- 
vailed over an obvious intere{t, the motion was loit, and the 
French deftroyed the colony. 
| An account of Bulama next occurs. It was recommended 
in 1700 by M. de la Brue to the French government, as a fit 
place for a fettlement. The advice was repeated in 1767 by 
Abbé Demanet. In 1792 an affociation was formed in Lon- 
don to facilitate its eftablifhment: but the force of the colonifts 
being inadequate to its proteGlion againit the jealouly of the 
natives, it was abandoned in the year following : yet the expe- 
rience gained appears to have imprefled an cpinion favourable 
to the project. 

« From what has been ftated (‘ays our author § 593) in the four 
foregoing (abridged) Reports, refpecting the Britith colonies at Sierra 

| Leona asd Bulama, every intelligent and candid reader will eafily 
i | colleé&, that the leading principle, in both undertakings, has been a 
j | fincere defire to cummunicate to the injured nations of Africa, the 








bleffings of civilization. Not that mercantile confiderations have been 


entirely excluded. ‘I'he reader will perhaps trace a few ideas of this 
4 | kind, which, like tares among the wheat, have intruded into beth 
i | inftitutions. But he will alfo difcover that, far from having been 
i, fuffered to predominate, they have been on every occafion, rendered 


Hi as fubfervient to the generous views of both the Affociations, as cir- 
ui cumftances would permit. He will candidly remember too,” that the 
| minds of the prefent generation of Europeans have been fo entirely 
pecuniarized (if I may venture to coin a word) that no enterprize, quite 
, free from the bafe alloy of mercantile f{peculation, can be expeéted 
j fuddenly to be undertaken. So violent a tranfition could fcarcely be 
permanently beneficial, and might ultimately be very injurious. 
Social improvement is, in its nature, progreflive, and though its ad- 
vancement may not be perceptible to vulgar eyes, the philofopher 
will trace it by comparing the prefent with the paft; and the Chriftian 
will reft fatisfied, that every real improvement which, in the courfe 
| of Providence, has once been begun, will in due time, arrive at per- 
, feétion.” 
ik Then follows the account of the Danifh colony at Aquapim. 
. It was founded by D. Ifert, conformably to his Danifh ma- 
jefty’s edi&t of the 7th November 1792, which provides for the 
abolition of the flave-trade in his dominions, opens the Danifh 





HY African ports to all nations, and ordains the eftablifhment of 

i | : a colony in which the introdudtion of hired labour fhould be at- 

% tempted. This edict (with how many other excellent things !) 
is afcribed by the author to the counfels of * the great and 
humane Count Bernftorff.”’ 
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Lord Mountmortes’s Hifforical Differtation, Se: 4s 


—«— Der denkende Mann 
Wird mit richtendem Blick fein fchénes Leben betrachten, 
Keinen finden, wie ihn ! 

Laftly, the defign of a Swedith fettlement on the coaft of 
Africa is detailed. More precautions were on this occafion 
taken than on the preceding, to collect preliminary informa~ 
tion ; and, our author was employed by his fovereign for this 
purpofe. The plan of colonization has been maturely weighed - 
but circumitances have interrupted the fteps which were taking 
towards its realization. Probably (we repeat it) the wifeft of 
all plans would be to undertake fome fettlement, on a fcale fuf~ 
ficiently extenfive for the emigrants to be competent to their 
own protection againft the negroes ; to apply for a fcheme of 
governmesgt to fome political philofopher of eminence ; and, in 
complete difconneétion with each Luropean power, to preferve 
on all occafions of hoftility an impartial neutrality, and to trade 
wita all, at all times, without any reftriGtions, It is for the 
intereft of each of the ftates of Kurope, that fome eftablifh- 
ment fhould be made to flourifh, which may ferve as a place of 
interchange for their commodities and thofe of Africa: it is of 
litle importance to any one of them to purchafe theufelefs pride 
of dominion over fuch an emporium, by the increafing expences 
of rearing and protedting it. 

The Appendix contains explanatory notes, quotations, and 
original documents relative to the productions and colonization 
of Africa, which are complete, and very interefting. Se- 
veral new particulars concerning the flave-trade are broughe 
forwards Among the earlieft hoftile pamphlets, is to be 
reckoned Philmore’s Two Dialogues on the Man-Trade, 1760. 
A catalogue occurs of diftinguifhed negroes : no notice, how- 
ever, is taken of the Emperor of Dawhomay, whofe curious letter 
to George the Firft is preferved in Maty’s Review for February 
1786. Charts and maps, very neatly engraven, are annexed ; 
in fhort, no induftry nor expence feems to have been {pared, in 
order to render this work an eflential and complete account of 
the interefting enterprizes of which it Comprehends the narra- 
tive. A fpirit of the pureft humanity, a love of virtue and of 
freedom, animates every obfervation of the author, who. appears 
at all times more willing to praife than to blame; to a degree, 
perhaps, which endangers the occafional facrifice of juftice to 





Art. IX. Lord Mountmorres’s Hifforical Difertation on the Irifh ; 
Parliament. 


[ Article concluded: See Rev. for December 1795.] 


L,°?> M, propofes many equitable and wholefome imprave- 
ments in the ftate of Ireland; and firft of all an abjentee 
lax, 
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tax, which he thus enforces ;—moft difintereftedly, and moft 
patriotically, as it would fall heavy on himfelf, his lordthip 
paffing a confiderable part of his time out of the country in 
which his eftate lies : 


« Another great and effential meafure originates from the reflection ; 
that all the members of a ftate fhould contribute equally and in juft 
proportion to the public exigency: that refidents are better fubjeéis 
than abfentees; but that the taxes are fo aukwardly contrived in Ire- 
Jand that the whole busthen of taxation falls upon thofe who refide ; 
while thofe who are abfent contribute little or nothing to the taxes for 
the fupport of the eftablifhment, 

« It is not here contended that men fhould be fined for living in this 
er in that country ; in Ireland, in England, or in a foreign country: 
but, that the burthen fhouid be equal, and thata refident fhould not 

ay all, while an abfentee is almoft exempted from public centri- 
bettie: 

‘Hence the necefity is evident of fuch a fyftem of taxation, as 
Should equalize public contribution : and hence it is alfo ¢lear that an 
Abfentee Tax would be no injuilice; fince it would only conduce to 
put the ablentee and the refident in nearly a fimilar predicament.’ 


The noble author recommends another meafure, without 
which the Irifh hufbandman muft ever be poor, and have no 
chance of rifing to the comfort and importance of a yeomanry ; 
and that is £a prohibition of letting farms at a profit rent 
from one tenant to another.’ 


‘ Thofe ter-tenants (fays Lord M. moft truly,) are the ruin of 
the country; and when accompanied with the heavy burthen of 
tythes, they are the principal caufes of all the riots and injurretions, 
whiteboys, &c. in the fouth of Ireland ; in fome diftrits of that part 
of the ifland, farms contain often from five hundred to a thoufand 
Irifh acres*; where there are two, tliree, and even four tenants on 
the fame farm ; fo that the faces of the real occupiers of the foil are 
ground to the earth, like the peafants in Poland. 

* The interdict of thofe ter. tenants, or of fub-fetting as it is called 
in Scotland, without the landlord’s exprefs leave, would be an ad- 
mirable regulation ; and taxing fuch licenfes, would be a ftill farther 
reftraint and a productive fource of revenue,’ 


He reckons it a bleffing to the lrifh that they have not 
adopted a fyftem of poor laws. 


« Fortunately, (fays he,) for Ireland, Poor Laws fimilar to thofe in 
England do not prevai! in that country, though the Englith fyftem was 
attempted to be introduced there in the reign of the fecond Charles +; 
there is yet no regular provifion for the poor, and they {till {ubfift by 
voluntary contributions.’ | 

Lord M. thus lafhes the policy of the prefent war, and pre- 
dicts the future greatnefs of America: , 

c* The Irifh is to the Einglifh acre, as eight to five.’ 

¢ ¢ Hiltory of the Irith Parliament, vol. i. p. 118. 232.” 
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* Should arrangements of this kind obtain, Ireland might flouriffi 
to as great a degree, or in a greater proportion, perhaps, than any 
part of the old world ; of the Old World is emphatically repeated; be- 
caufe the tendency of the fatal and impolitic condu& of the allied 
powers combined by Imperial loans, and fed by fubfidiary treaties, 
will ultimately tend to accelerate the future greatnefs of America, and 


the poetical prophecy of Bithop Berkley will no longer be confidered 
as romantic and vifionary*.’ 

Chapter IV. furnifhes precedents of the legiflative union of 
the Englifh and Irifh parliaments, and mentions different 
treatifes on the incorporation of Great Britain and Ireland. 
On the former part of this chapter we will fay nothing here, as 
we have already fufficiently enlarged on the fame topic. An 
union at one time was fought by Ireland, but refufed by England. 
The latter would probably confent now to what fhe would not 
then liften; and it is equally probable that Ireland, like a 
capricious lover, might now reject what fhe formerly fo much 
coveted. “The fubject is delicate, and of the moft important na- 
ture. The circumftances of the two countries are prodigioufly 
altered fince the beginning of this century. Ireland at that 
period was reduced to a molt abject ftate both phyfical and ‘po- 
litical, and faw no way of faving herfelf from ruin, but by 
being admitted to a participation of the commercial advantages 
-of England, which fhe could expect only in an union, England 
did not like to admit a partner without capital, vigour, or ac- 
tivity. lreland has fince not only been let into the partnerfhip, 
but admitted without furrendering her legiflative independence 
as 2 premium for fuch a boon; on the contrary, her inde- 
pendence has been folemnly recognized, and the commercial 
rights arifing from it have been acknowleged. England per- 
ceives, now, that the connexion between the two countries i 
very loofe ; that they are kept together by flender ties, which 
might be endangered by a fudden ftorm: fhe may now there- 
fore with for that very union to which fhe formerly would not 
eonfent. Lord Sackville, in his laft {peech in the Britifh Houfe 
of Lords, fearcely a month before his death, when the famous 

*Irith propolitions were under difcuffion, ftrongly recommended 
a legiflative unicn of the two countries, as the unum deftrabile, 
** the cure of every prefent real or fuppofed grievance, and the 





** 101731, Dr. Berkley, the celebrated Bifhop of Cloyne, wrote 


a Poem upon the future greatnefs of America, concluding with the 
following {ublime and beautiful lincs 


Weftward, the courfe of E:npire bends her way ; 
‘he four firit aéts already pat; 

A fitth, fhall clofe the Draina with the day; 
Time’s noblett offspring—-is the lait.’ 
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fole remedy againft future difcontents.’’ Lord North, in the 
Houfe of Commons, adverting to the peculiarity of the con- 
nexion between the two kingdoms after the independence of the 
Yrifh parliament had been recognized, made ufe of she remark- 
able expreffion ** this now fingularly conftituted empire ;”” mean- 
ing thereby that the then fituation of both was, with refpect to 
connexion, as ticklifh and precarious as it was new. It re- 
quires no great ftretch of forefight to perceive that they cannot, 
for a great length of time, continue as they are; and that they 
muft be drawn clofer, or they will feparate entirely : the former 
all true friends to both muft defire as fervently as they would 
deprecate the latter. 

Of the various ftanding orders of the Houfe of Lords, we 
fhall take notice only of. thofe. which come under the head of 
© Titles of honour aflumed,’ In Ireland, there were fome heads 
of noble families, whofe anceftors were outlawed in the Jaft 
century, but who neverthelefs continued to bear the outlawed 
titles, and furmounted their arms with coronets. There were 
alfo fome few gentlemen, whofe anceftors had been raifed to the 
peerage by king James II. but whofe peerages had not been recog- 
nized by the parliament of Ireland after the revolution, becaufe 
they were coves after the abdication; of the latter defcrip- 
tion were Browne Lord Vifeount Kenmare, Nugent Lord 
Riverfton, &c. We will not enter into the queftion, though an 
important one to thefe gentlemen or their heirs, and to the in- . 
dependence of Ireland, whether King James, as long as he was 
recognized by Ireland as her fovereign, was not king at leaft de 


fadcio; and whether, as /uch, his grants were not valid : we will 


only fay that the titles which he thus beftowed were allowed by 
courtefy, though not by law, and thofe who bore them were 
(even at court) treated as lords, and their wives allowed rank 
and precedency accordingly. In the year 1758, a difpute con- 
cerning precedence happened at the caftle of Dublin, (the Irifh 
court,) between Lady Vifcountefs Kenmare, and Lady Ann 
Dawfon, fifter of the then Earl of Pomfret, and firft wife to 
the prefent Lord Vifcount Cremorne. Lady Ann could not 
brook that a Popifh lady, whofe hufband deftved his title from 
an abdicated king, fhould rank before her, and therefore made 
a great buftle about the matter; to give the lady fatisfaQion, 
Lord Clanbrafil moved the four following refolutions in ‘the 


‘Houfe of Lords: 


“60. Titles of Honour afumed.w-Refolved by the Lords Spiritaal 
and Temporal in Parliament affembled, That all perfons affuming to 
themfelves titles of honour not warranted by law, nor allowed by the 
known courtefy of this land, are guilty of a high breach of the pri- 
vileges of this Houfe. 

‘61. Refolved, 
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«61. Refolved by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
affiembled, That all perfons figning fuch titles of honour in lieu of or 
as an addition to their names, are guilty of a high breach of the pri- 
vileges of this Houfe. 

‘62. Refolved by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal m Parliament 
affembled, That all perfons bearing enfigns of honour not warranted by 
law, nor allowed by the known courtefy of this land, upon their car~ 
riages, plate, or furniture, with or without their coats of arms, are 
guilty of a high breach of the privileges of this Houfe. 

© 63. Refolved by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
affembled, That all printers and pubiithers attributing titles of honour 
to any perfons to whom they do not properly belong, by inferting 
(uch titles in their public new{papers or advertifements, either in liea 
ef or in addition to the names of fuch perfons, are guilty of a notes 
tious breach of the privileges of this Houfe.’ 


This petty fquabble, in which it was below the dignity of 
the Houfe of Peers to take any fide, was highly injurious to 
the welfare of at leaft a part of ireland; for it banifhed from the 
country by far the belt landlord in it, or perhaps in Europes 
Lord Kenmare’s coronets and fupporters having been effaced 
from his arms, in confequence of the above refolutions, his lad 
could not bear to live in a kingdom where fhe had expe- 
rienced fo grofs an infult from an ailembly of noblemen, She 
therefore refvived to retire to the continent, where her huf- 
band’s noble revenue, which ufed to be fpent among his happy te- 
nants, was laid out among foreigners, and a fortune of 30,0007. 
given with one of his daughters to a French nobleman. Lord 
K.. having buried his wife, we believe, many years ago, returned 
to cheer his numerous tenantry with his prefence, and within 
the laft two months ended among them a long life, marked 
throughout by acts of integrity, honour, and humanity. 

A very curious anecdote is given in chapter II. of the Appen- 
dix, which may terve to throw fome light on the queftion, 
whether the king can call 2 fubject to the Houfe of Peers againft 


his will, or without his confent. Lord M. relates the anecdote 
in thefe words : 


* It :swell known that the extraordinary meafure of creating twelve 
Peers at once, to carry the treaty of Ucrecht, fome of whom wege 
promoted in fuch a hurry, that their confent was not previonfly known, 
and only fuppofed, had depreciated the Englith Peerage fo much, that 
the honour of nobility was no longer in its former eftimation. 

‘ This was proved by a very extraordinary refufal that occurred 
foon after the Hanover fucceilion, and which probably caufed King 
George the Firft, and his fucceifor, to adopt this wife fyftem of eco- 
nomy and moderation in the diflribution of hereditary honours. 

‘ The King defigned to have created Miles Wharton, Efq. a Peer, 
as the firft creation of his reign, and the honour defigned him was an- 
nounced, as ufual, in the Gazette ; butin a fubfequent paper, — 
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week afterwards, it appears that Mr. Wharton had declined that high 
honour, and that King George the Firft had been pleafed to accept 
his refignation. : 


«This cafe of Mr. Wharton, in O&ober, 1714, is moft important: 
it throws a great light upon the depreciation of Peerages, at the 
commencement of the reign of George the Firft, by the imprudent 
conduét of his predeceffor, creating twelve Peers at once, in the fe- 


quel of her reign, to obtain a parliamentary approbation for the 
treaty of Utrecht. 


‘It decides a queflion that caufed great doubt in 1780-1, when 
Lord Rodney was created a Peer, during the courfe of his {plendid 
fervices in the Weft Indies, relative to ifluing a writ for Weftminfter ; 
and proves (as far as one initance can determine a queftion) thata 
perfon cannot be created a Peer againft his confent and inclination.” 

We are of opinion, notwithftanding the authority of Lord 
M. that this is not a cafe in point. The king’s not infifting on 
forcing Mr. Wharton to ferve him, in the upper houfe, might 
not have been the refult of a conicioufnefs that he was not vetted 
with legal power fo to do: perhaps his majefty accepted the 
refignation, becaufe he would not degrade the peerage by forcing 
on any man an honour, which was generally confidered as the 
reward of merit or fervices, and as an objet of fair ambition. 
We could point out inconveniencies that might attend the 
king’s having or not having a right to raife a fubject to the 
peerage againft his will: but this is not the place to enter on 
the difcuffion. 

The contents of chapter III. of the pendix are— 

© Conclufion—Of the Precedency and Privileges of Peers in both King- 
doms—T he firjt Examples of Irifo and Scotch Peers fitting in the Houfe of 
‘Commons—Cafe of a Britijh Peer a Commener of Ireland—Upen the 7th 
Order, and the Origin of excluding Catholics from Parliament — Trials o 
Peers, and of High Treafon in Iveland—Ccmments upon Mr, Paine’s Dif= 
JSertation upon the firjt Principles of Governiicat.’ 

In the 4th and laft chapter of the Appendix, we have an ab- 
ftra&t of the pedigree of the Butlers, Earls and Dukes of Ore 
mond, from whom the prefent Marquis Cornwallis is defcended, 
-and through whom he derives his defcent from Edward |. King 
of England; the fecond Earl of Ormond having been fon of 
James Butler, the firit Karl of that title,by Elinor daughter of 
Sohun Earl of Hereford, by Elizabeth, feventh daughter of 
King Edward I. The late Lord Cornwallis’s mother was Lady 
Charlotte Butler, daughter and fole heirefs of Richard Earl of 
Arran, brother of James Duke of Ormond, who forfeited in the 
reign of George 1. Lord M. appears to be of opinion that the 
Marquis Cornwallis, in right of his defcent from the Dukes of 


Ormond, is entitled to the very antient Englifh barony of Fitz- 


walter, as heir general of that great family ; but he gives a very 
I flight 
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flight fketch of the female defcendants of the family, who, 
when there is a queftion of peerage in fee, are entit'ed to as 
much notice as the males. Thomas, the fixth ear! of Ormond, 
we are told, died without iflue male: but did he leave no ‘flue 
female? If he did leave any fuch, is that iflue now extinét? 
for if it be not, it is here that we muft look for the heir to the 
barony of Fitzwalter. Lord M. ad.nits that the wife of Sic 
Thomas Bullen, father of the illuftrious Anne Bullen, was-de- 
fcended from this 6th earl, and in right of that deicent Sir 
Thomas was created earl of Ormond. Had he no other iffue 
than Anne? Had his wife no fifter ? On the anfwers to thefe 
gueftions, Lord Cornwallis’s claim to the title of Fitzwalter 
would depend. 

Having now touched on moft of the contents of this work, 
we will only add that its readers will find in it many interefting 
articles of information, and fome very judicious obfervations 
from the pen of Lord M.; to whofe credit, with only few ex- 
ceptions, it will greatly redound; for it fhews accuracy in 
ftatement, induftry in refearch, extent and variety of reading, 





Art. X. A Liberal Verfion of the Pfalms into modern Language, ac- 
cording to the Liturgy ‘Tranflation; with copious Notes and 
I}luftrations, partly original and partly feleéted from the beft Come 
mentators: calculated to render the Book of Pfalms intelligible to 
every Capacity. By Robert William Wake, Vicar ot Backwell, 
Somerfet, and Curate of St. Michael’s, Bath. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 
500. 73. Boards. Robinfons. 


| Parr verfions of the fcriptures have feldom fucceeded. 
Dr. Harwood’s liberal tranflation of the New Teftament, 
though a work which difcovered both ingenuity and learning, 
was read with a fmile, and thrown afide. Even Dr. Clarke’s 
judicious paraphrafe of the gofpels is almoft forgotten. With- 
out having recourfe to any fuperftitious notion of the peculiar 
fanctity of the original words, and the confequent profanenefs 
of exhibiting them in any other form than a literal tranflation, 
it is ealy to perceive that, as long as the {criptures fhall be se- 
garded as the rule of faith and practice, thofe who cannot have 
accefs to the Hebrew and Greek originals will always prefer 
a fimple verfion of them, to fuch a paraphraftic expanfion of 
their meaning as may leave room for conjectural innovation. 
To this remark it may be added that the plain and fomewhat 
antiquated language of our common verfion poflefles a fimple 
grandeur, fuperior to the artificial fplendour of modern diction, 
and which is rendered {till more impreflive by having been fo 
long affociated with the public forms of religion, Thefe circum- 
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judgment in feleCtion, and fidelity in extracts. Sh....n. 
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ftances, though they do not furnifh a fufficient reafon for perpes 
tuating errors and defects, may be thought to fhew the pro- 
priety of corre€ting and improving the pr efent tranflation, rather 
than of fubftituting an entirely new verfion in its ftead. 

The author of the verfton here offered to the public profefles 
to have made the Jiturgy-tranflation his guide, to have copied 
its plainnefs and fimplicity, and to have adopted its phrafes, 
where there was no obvious neceflity for a change. He has 
even retained its punctuation of the verfes: though, as far as 
we can perceive, without any advantage, fimce it would not be 
very eafy to accommodate the chanting. to this verfion. Not- 
withftanding thefe profeflions, however, he allows himfelf a la-: 
titude, which is byno means equal indeed to that of Dr. Har- 
wood’s tranflation of the New Teftament, but is, in our judg- 
ment, not altogether confiftent with fimplicity. Witnefs the firft 
two verfes of the firft pfalm, § Happy is the man who has ever 
fludioufty avoided all conveife and affociation with the irreli- 
gious, the impious, and the profane ; but whofe delight is in 
the divine law, and in an inceffant conformity to its precepts,” 
As.a farther {fpecimen, we add the entire verfion of the 100th 
pfalm, with the introduction and notes. 

‘PSALM C. 

¢ This is the only Pfalm in the whole collection intitled «* A Pfalm 
of Praife.”” Itis fuppofed to have recieved this appellation, becaufe 
pecaliarly adapted, if not Gefigned, to be iune, when the facrifices of 
shank/giving were ofered : Leviticus vii. 12. "The Greeks think it 
was written by David, who here invites al! the world to unite with the 
H{raelites in the worfhip of their God. This Pialth is conftantly ufed 
in our morning fervice. 

*O Glory in the omnipotent _ fovereign, all ye pagan countries ¥ 
adopt his worfhip with chearfulnefs, and approach his prefence with 
facred hymns ! a 

‘ 2. Be affured that the Lord is the fupreme and only God ; he it is, 
and not ourfelves who created us: we are his chofen people, and pe- 
alias race. 

« 3. O proceed into his fanftuary with gratitude, and into his courts 
with praife! be thankful to him, aad adore his name ! 

‘ 4. For’ 

a es an ee —--- - ee 

‘2. Here the phrafes, sueple, and beep of Bi suatn, 4 occur in their 

true order: Pfalm xcv. note on verie a 
. The portions which form each claufe of this meine are merely 
duplicates of each other, Yo go into his gates with thandygiving means 
the fare as to enter his courts with praije; gates being 2 teria f{ynonle 
mous here with courts : and to be thankful to him is equiv: alent to foeake. 
ing good of his name. Courts of juftice were amongft the Jews fituated 
in the gates of their cities: of which cuftom the reafon alligned is, that 
the people who were chiefly employed in agriculture and rural a Fairs, 
iniphe feric their differences without lofing time and incurring exe 
t pence 
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¢ 4. For the Lord is gracious, his mercy is eternal: and his vera- 
city will operate to the remoteit polterity.’ 

Who would not prefer, to the modern elegance of this laft 
claufe, the fimple words, ** and his truth endureth from gene- 
ration to géneration ?” | 

The notes, for which the author acknowleges himfelf chiefly 
indebted to former commentators, particularly Patrick, Mudge, 
Nicholls, Calmet, Dodd, Home, are judicioufly felected, and 
may be very ufeful to the unlearned reader: but the learned 
muft not expect much new light from this work, with refpec& 


to the true reading, or rendering, of the original text. EB 
* 


a_i _ 


Art. XI. Dr. Macknight’s Literal Tranflation, from the Original 
Greek, of all the Apoftelic Epifiles. 


[ Article concluded from tke laft Review, p. 418. ] 


O' Dr. M.’s tranflation of the Apoftolic Epiftles, and Com- 
mentary, we hope our readers are enabled to form @ com- 
petent judgment, from the former article. “They are accome 
panied by a variety of notes, clafled by the author in the titles 
page under the feveral heads of philological, critical, explanatory, 
and pra@ical. ‘The accuracy of this claffification we do not 
diftinly perceive: the three former might perhaps have been 
comprized under the general head, erttical; which would very 
properly comprehend whatever remarks might ferve to juftify 
the tranflation of particular words, or to illuftrate the general 
interpretation. A fhort feleCtion from the critical notes will 
be fufficient to fhew the able manner in which |)r. M. has aps 
plied his grammatical, hiftorical, and theological learning to the 
elucidation of {cripture. 





‘© NorTEeEsS. 


© 1 Cor. ii. 4. Perfuafive words. The word mefo- is not found 
any where elfe in this fenfe. But Salmafius, Comment. de lingua, Hellg- 
niff, p. 86, obferves that it is juftified by the analogy of the Greele 
language, in which Q-dvs fignifies gui parcus of, and wsuoc Gui imitatur 3 
confequently wsbo:, gut perfuadet, a perion or thing which perfuades.” 

‘ «Cor. x, 20. They facrifice to dzmons. ‘Lhe word dusuonas dee 
mons, is ufed in the Septuagint to denote the ghoils of men deceafed : 
and Jofephus, Bel//. vii. 6. fays, demons are the ghofts of wicked men, 





pence by entering the city. The Pfalmift affimilates the gates in 
which the mortal judge prefides, to the divine courts which were the 
refidence of the deity. 

* 4+ The Pfalmilt, as ufual, celebrates the mercy and veracity of God 
with relation to his promile of never withholding his merciful protec. 
tion from David, his family, and kingdom: Pialm Ixxxix. 25, 29, 
3% 345 &e.” 
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It is, therefore, probable, that the writers of the New Teftament ufed 
the word demon in the fame fenfe ; efpecially as it is well known, thas 
the greateft part of the heathen gods were dead men, kings and heroes 
deified after death, but who could have no agency in human affairs. 
Ver. 21. The cup of demons. In the heathen facrifices, the priefts, 
before they poured the wive upon the victim, tafted it themfelves, 
then carried it to the offerers and to thofe who came with them, that 
they alfo might tafte it, as joining in the facrifice, and receiving 
benefit from it, ‘Thus /incid Vill. ver. 274, 

Cingite fronde comas, et pocula porgite dextris: . 

Communemque vocate Deunt, et date vina velentes.’ 


‘1 Tim. iii. 16. God was manifejied in the fle/>. ‘The Clermont M9, 
with the Vulgate and fome other ancient verfions read here 0, which, 
inftead of @x, God. ‘The Syriac verfion, as tranflated by l'remel- 
lus, hath, guod Deus revelatus eff in carne, that God was revealed in 
the flefo. "Vhe Colbertine MS. hath c:, who. But Mill faith it is 
the only Greek MS, which hath this reading; all the others with 
one confent have @:2:, which is followed by Chryfoftom, Theodoret, 
and Theophylaé&t, as appears by their commentaries. Mill faith d 
and 5 were fubftituted in place of the true reading ; not, however, by 
the Arians, nor by the other heretics, as neither they nor the orthodoz 
fathers have cited thistext. See Mill zz Joc. where he treats as fa- 
buloas: what Liberatus and Hincmarus tell us, concerning Macedo- 
nius being expelled by Anaftafius for changing O% in this text into ©; 
where alfo he delivers his opinion concerning the alteration made on 
this word in the Alexandrine MS.—The thing afferted in this verfe, 
according to the common reading, is precifely the fame with what 
John hath told us im his gofpel, chap.1.14. The Word (who is 
called God’ ver. #.) was made flefh and dwelt among us. The other 
reading, not very intelligibly, reprefents the gofpel as manifeit in the 
flefh, and taken up into glory.’ 

« Rom. vii. 17. Lt ts no more I avho work it out. Here the apoftle 
confiders man as confilting of two parts, flab and j/pirit, each of 
which has diltinét volitions, affections, and paffions: and, becaufe 
the influence of thefe on men’s a€tions is very powerful, he calls the 
one the law of the members, the other the law of the mind, ver. 23: 
and, like the ancient philofophers, he confiders thefe two principles 
as diftin& perfons. The one he calls the fpirit, or the fpirirual part, 
Rom. Vill. 1. and 6 «rw aPlrwrnes the inward MAN, Rom. vii. 22-6 
And as in this difcourfe he perfonates mankind, he {peaks of the in 
ward man,. or fpiritual part of human nature as his real felf, and calls 
it eyo, J, ver.17.29. and avrocsl my/elf, ver. 25. becaufe it is the part 
in man which was made after the image of God. The other perfon 
he calls bis fifo or carnal part, and é cfu abgwass, the outward man. 
2Cor.iv. 16. and 2 dwelling in bim, Rom. vil. 17. and the body of 

fin, Rom. vi. 6. and the body of death, Rom. vi. 24. and the old man, 
Rom, vi. 6. and denies that this partis his 2//, Rom, vii.17. And to 
prevent our confounding this with his real felf, having faid, Rom. vii. 
18. I know that good dwelleth not in me, he immediately corre&ts him- 
felf by adding, that is, in my fxyh.—But, notwithftanding the apoftle 

14 confidered 
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ponfidered the fle and fpirit as dillinét perfons, who have differ. 
ent affeétions and members; and though he afcribes to thefe perfons 
diff-re +t volicions and ations, and denies that the actions of she out 
avard man, or fie/b, are his actions ; it does not fo'low, that he thought 
himf-lf no way concerned in, or accountable for, the actions of his 
fieth: for he told the very perfons ta whom he faid thefe things, 
ch. viii. 13. Jf ye Liwe according to the flesh ye foall die ; but he thus 
fpake—to give a more lively idea of the ftruggle between reafon and 
paffion, which fubfifts in the minds of thofe who are moft completely 
conv-ried , 

* s Cor. S¥- 34. Awake as is fit : fo ex ipute OnaIWS literally 
fignifies "xine is, to become fober after having been drunk. ‘The 
fioure is ftriking. It reprefents the corrupt part of the Corinthians as 
intox:cated with falfe doétrine and fenfaal indulgences. For which 
reafon the apoftle called on them to awake, as was fit, out of the deep 
fleen occafioned by that intoxication, and to recover the ufe of their 
reafon ” 

Some of the notes annexed to this tranflation are of a pra&ti- 
cal nature, p rtinently applying the moral doctrine of Chrifti- 
anity to the conduct of life: but of thefe it is unneceflary to 
give any {pecimen. 

A diftinct p-eface appears before each epiftle, in which the 
ingenious author elucidates it’s general purport and parti- 
cular plan. In thefe prefaces are explained, the charaGer 
and circumftances of the perfon or perfons to whom. the 
epiftie was addrefled, the errors and vices which it was in- 
tended to correct, the time and the place at which it was 
written, and the grounds on which its authenticity refts. 
Other incidental fubje€ts of confiderable moment are intro- 
duced, and are learnedly and judicioufly difcuffed. In the pre- 
face to Galatians, for example, the decree of the council of Je- 
rufalem, recorded Adts xv., is fatisfactorily fhewn to have had 
no relation to converted gentiles, but to have refpeéted only 
ihe converted profelytes, In the preface to Ephefians, for the 
purpofe of illuftrating the frequent allufions in Paul’s writings 
to the heathen mytteries, a large account is given, from War- 
burton and Lejand, of the Eleufinian myfteries. The differ- 
ent opinions which have been advanced on this fubject are 
fairly ftated; and, in the refult, the author draws the following 
conclufion : | 

‘ If the doétrines of the unity of God, of providence, and of a fu~ 
ture {late were not taught in the mylleries, there was the greater 
need of the Chriftian revelation, in which thefe things are clearly 
brought to light and publifhed to all the world. On the other nani, 
if the knowlege of thefe doétrines was a¢tually communicated in the 
myfteries, being communicated cnly to a {mail and felect number, it 
could have no influence to enlighten the re{t of mankind, from whom 
the initiated were bound, under the fevereit penalties, to a : 
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And with refpeét to the initiated themfelves, it is allowed on all hands 
that the knowledge communicated to them in the myfteries, whatever 
it was, had no influence on their public conduét; as it is well known 
that they continued as flrongly attached to the vulgar fuperftitions as 
before. Wherefore, in whatever way this controverfy is determined, 
the advantage and neceflity of the Chriilian revelation ftand firmly” 
eftablifhed.’ 


Inthe preface to the fecond of Theffalonians, Dr. M. maintains, 
in oppofition to Grotius, Gibbon, and others, that none of the 
apoftles believed that the end of the world was to happen in 
their lifetime. In the preface to the firft epiftle to Timothy, 
the claim of Rome to be the only church of the living God 
which is the pillar and fupport of the truth, and of the Pope of 
Rome to be the infallible vicar of Chrift, are proved to be 
without fcriptural foundation. Laftly, in the prefaces to the 
i} epiftles of James, Peter, John, and Jude, a hiftory of thefe 

apoftles is introduced, for the purpofe of illuftrating their cha- 
rater, and eftablifhing their apoftolic authority. 

‘Toeach chapter of every epiftle is prefixed what is called a 
view and illuftration ; in which, the contents of the chapter are 
exhibited more fully and methodically than could be done in 
the commentary; the connection of the fentiments is difplayed ; 
the occafional digreifions from the main fubje& are marked ; 
and the feveral heads of argument are diftinguifhed. By this 
mode, the inconveniencies attending the divifion of the text 
into chapters and verfes are, in a great meafure, obviated. 

_ In the courfe of this work, the reader will meet with eight 

Effays on important topics. 

The object of the firft of thefe Effays is to fhew that Jefus, 
in his life, did not make a complete revelation of the doétrines 
of the gofpel, but left them to be declared by the apoftles ; 
that, though Paul did not accompany Jefus during his mi- 
niftry on earth, he was chofen by him to be an apoftle, and 
was endued with illumination fuperior to that of the other 
apoftles ; and that, confequently, the peculiar do@trines of the 

ofpel are moft fully explained in his epiflles, 

‘The fecond Eflay treats of the ufes which the churches were 
to make of the apoftolic epiftles, and of the method in which 
thefe writings were publithed and preferved. It is here ftated 

' that the apoftle Paul, in particular, ordered his letters to be 
publicly read to the brethren, as often as they affembled for 
the worfhip of God; that the churches to which his epiftles 
were directed fent copies of them, by his order, to the churches 
jn the neighbourhood ; that individuals were allowed to take 
copies of them; that thus copies of thefe writings were mul- 
tiplied to fuch a degree, that there are at this day more antient 
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meanuicrsy re New Teftament wage of any book extant; 
and that, by collating thefe MSS. the texte of the Greek New 
@Peftament has acquired an tategrity, which no other antient 
bow: P sunnmfa . 

" lird fav is on the apotle Pauls fvie and manner of 
wri Che defence whieh: ‘Dr, 3 here makes of the 
a) iiic’s method of reafoning, from the different meanings 
wach may be fairly annexed to the fame Greek particle, ace 
cor ine to the place which it holds in the difcourte, appears, as 
a vcnera!l argument, fatisfactory as well as ingenious. In the 


fublegucn: eulogy on the apoftle’s /yle, the Do&or appears to 
wrice rather in the capacity of an eloquent advocate, than in 
that of a clofe logician. 

The ged hay, minutely and with great ingenuity and 
Jearning, explains the proper method of tranflating the Greek 
particles ufed by the writers of the New Teltament. It is 
here fhewn that the apoftles have annexed a greater diverfity of 
meaning to thefe panes than the claffical Greek writers ; 
becaufe, their vernacular language being Hebrew, it was natu: 
ral for them to ufe the Greek particles with all the latitude of 
meaning in which they ufed the correfponding particles of the 
Hebrew. Dr. M. on this confideratior, fairly grounds a gee 
neral ju‘tification of the freedom which he has taken, in giving, 
in ae new tranflation, a great Variety of interpretations to the 
Greek particles of the New Teftament; rather appealing to 
their ufe in the Septuagint, and in the New Teftament itfelf, 
than referring to the manner in which they are ufed in the 
Greek clafics. With refpect to fome of the particles, however, 
we are not without apprehenfion that our tranflator will be 


thought to have extended his latitude of interpretation beyond | 


all reafonable bounds. To the prepofition Ev he has annexed 
the various fignifications of in, with, into, towards, for, by, of, 
on account of, concerning, on, nigh to, inflead of, among, at, 
after, under. 

The covenant with Abraham is the fubject difcuffed in the 
fifth Efflay. Is is here maintained, at great length, and, we 
muft confefs, in our judgment, with more fluency of amplifi- 
cation than folidity of argument, ,that the chief articles of the 
gofpel were made known to mankind in that covenant; on 
which account Dr. M. calls it the gofpe) of the patriarchs and 
of the Jews. 

In the fixth, the point which the author fupports is that the 
dotrines of Paul and james refpeCting jultincation are the 
fame ; and that neither of thefe apoitles has denied the benefig 
of falvation through Chriit to the pious heathen, notwithftand- 
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ing he may have lived and died without the benefit of an ex~ 
ternal revelation. 


On the fubject of the mediation of Chrift, the Doétor, in the 


feventh eflay, endeavours to fhew that this mediation is analo- 


ous to the ordinary methods of divine government in the pre- 
fent life In order to reconcile with reafon the Chriftian doc- 
trine of atonement, as commonly under{tood, he repeats, at 
large, the arguments which have been often urged to prove 
that repentance cannot be a fufficient atonement for fin. 

The /aff Effay treats of the right method of interpreting the 
language of fcripture. “Ihe author here very learnedly invefti- 
gates the influence of the antient piciure- writing in the forma- 
tion of the primitive languages, and points out its ufe in ex- 
plaining the allegorical ftyle: he alfo inquires into the antient 
method of conveying inftrudlion, not only by inftituted fymbo- 
lical ations, but by the aGions of perfons whofe character 
and circumftances were intended to typify future perfons and 
events ; and he mentions fome eminent perfons, whofe characters 
and actions are declared in fcripture to have been types of per- 
fons afterward to appear, and of events afterward to arife. A 
writer 1s never in greater danger of lofing himfelf, than when 
he ventures into the fairy-land of types and allegories. It will 
not, ‘therefore, be expected that all which our author advances 
on this fubject fhould be demonftrative. His obfervations are, 
however, ingenious ; and his illuftrations bear marks of erudi- 
tion. We fhall tranfcribe his Warburtonian fketch of the hif- 
tory of picture- writing. 

‘ Inthe early ages, after men had acquired any branch of ufeful 
knowledge either by refearch or by obfervation, they natura!ly wifhed 
to communicate that knowlege to their contemporaries, and even to 
tranfmit it to poiterity. But this they could not do effectually, till 
they contrived a method of making {peech an object of fight. When 
this was accomplifhed, the knowlege, which they conveyed to the ears 
of a few by pronounced fpeech, it was in their power to convey to 
multitudes even in the moft diftant countries by the eye. 

‘ The firit method of rendering fpeech vifible, was that which hif- 
tory informs us was practifed by all the antient nations we have any 
knowledge of, from the Chinefe in the eafi to the Mexicans in the 
weft, and from the Egyptians in the fouth to the Scythians in the 
north. All thefe, taught by nature, formed images, or pidtures, on 
wood, or ftone, or clay, of the fenfible objects for which they had in- 
vented names, and of which they had occafion to difcourfe. B 
thefe pitures they reprefentcd not only the things themfelves, but 
the articulate founds or names alfo by which they were called. Thus 
to exprefs in that kind of writing a man, or a horfe, that is, to exprefs 
both the name and the ching, they drew its picture on fome perma- 
nent fubftance, whereby not only the thing itfelf, but its name, was 
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immediateiy fuggelted to thoie who looked on its picture. But this 
method being tedious, the Eyyptians, who it is fuppoled were the 
inventors ot pitture-writing, fhortened it by converting the picture 
into a fymbol, which, as Warburton obferves 1n his Divine Legation, 
they did in three ways. 1. By making the principal part of the 
fymbol ftand for the whole of it, aud by agreeing that that part fhould 
reprefent the character of the thing repreiented by the fymbol. ‘Thas 
they cxpreifed a Fulier by two feet franding in water, and a charioteer 
by az arm holding a-whip. ‘Vins is what 1s called the Curiologic Hie- 
roglyphic. From tunis the Egyptians proceeded to a more artful 
metiod of rendering {peech vilible and permanent. 2. By putting 
the initruments, whether real or metaphorical, by which a thing was 
done, for the thing done. ‘Thus they expreffed a dazrle by tavo hands, 
the one holding a /bield, the other a dow: a fiege, by a faling ladder; 
the divine omuifcience, by an eye eminently placed: a monarch, by an 
eye and a fceptre. Sometimes they reprefented the agent without the 
intrument, to fhew the quality of the action. Thus a judge was ex- 
preffed by a man without bands looking downwards, to thew that a 
judge ought not to be moved either by intereit or pity. This method 
was Called the Tropologic Hieroslyphic. 2. Their molt artificial me- 
thod of abridging picture-writing was, to make one thing ftand for 
another, where any refemblance or analogy, however far fetched, 
could be obferved between the thing reprefented and the thing b 
which it was reprefented, whether that refemblance was founded in 
nature, or in popular opinion only. ‘Thus a ferpent, on account 
of its vigour and ipirit, its longevity and reviretcence, was made the 
fymbol of the divine nature; a moufe was uled to repreient deftruction ; 
a wild goat, uncleanne/s; a fly, impudence; an ant, knowledge; a ferpent 
ina circle, the unverje; and the variegated /pots on the serpent’s /kin, 
the fars. This metaod of writing was called, rhe Allegorical, Analo- 
§ical, or Symbsa.ical Hieroglyphic: and being formedon their knowledge 
of phylics, the marks of wiich it was compoled increated in number, 
as the Egyptians, the inventors of pitiure-writing, increafed in 
{clience. 

- € But, in regard that there are many qualities and relations of 
things which are not objects of fenfe, and many complex moral modes 
and other mental conceptions which cannot be likened to dhy object 
of fenfe, confequently which cannot be expreffed by any picture na- 
tural or fymboucal, it became neceflary, in all kinds of picture- 
writing, to introduce arbitrary marks for exprefling thefe qualities, 
rejations, or modes. Yec, even wiih this aid, picture-writing was 
ftili very defective and ovicure, The Chineie, therefore, to improve 
the method of rendering fpeech vifible and permanent b, Writing, 
threw away the images, or pictures, altogether, and (ubitituted in their 
place new marks, formed, itis faid, from the images. However, as 
in this way of writing every word required a diltin& character or 
mark, and as the greaieft part of taele characters were arbitrary, the 
d:ficulty of acquiring the knowledge of the meaning of fuch a mul- 
titude of characters was fo great, that very few could attain to it. 
Meanwhile, the Chinefe method of denoting the feparate words of 
which fpeech confiiteth by feparate marks, is fuppofed by fome to have 
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fugeefted to the ingenious of other nations, the idea of expreffing by 
feparate marks the diftingt articulate founds of which words are com- 
pofed. Hence the a/phaberical or literal method of writing arofe, 
which on account of its great facility and utility, hath come into ge- 
neral ufe among all civilized nations, except the Chinefe themfelves.’ 

Dr. M.. goes on to fhew that the fymbolical manner of 
writing introduced, in the antient languages, a fpecies of 
metaphor which appears to us bold and cxtravagant; herein 
perhaps, too clofely following the fancies of his adventurous 
guide, the ingenious Warburton. 

We muft now take our leave of this elaborate produ@tion : 
not without recommending it to the attention of every young 
divine, who wifhes to become en accurate fludent in biblical 
learning Into whatever occafional mifreprefentations of the 
meaning of the facred writers Dr. M. may have been led by his 
theological fyftem, he has, on the whole, produced an ex- 
tremely valuable work; and every friend of revelation ‘owes 
him thanks, for the uncommon incuftry and ingenuity which 
he has beftowed on it. 

The annexed life of the apoftie Paul is an accurate and 
Jearned performance, which cals much light on the hiftory of 
the apoliolic age. iy 
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Art. XII. Defcriptions and Explanatiens of fome Remains of Roman 
Antiquities dug up in the City of Bath, in the Year 1790 )©=With 
an Engraving from Drawings made on the Spot. By Governor 
Pownall. gto. pp.29. 2s.6d. Dilly. 1795. 


WE have already had occafion to intimate that Governor 

Pownall is much more at home with fubjedts of ¢laffical 
than with thofe ef northern antiquity ; of which opinion this 
publication is a new proof. It well defcribes the fculptured 
fragments, dug up in 1790 at Bath; it convincingly fupplies 
the deficient parts of the infcription; and it learnedly difcuffes 
the probable object of the building, of which thefe ftones, 
formed a portion. ‘The author confiders them as remains of a 
temple of the Sun ereCied by Aulus Ligurius at Bath, as a voe 
tive offering for benefits experienced from its tepid waters. 

‘ The firft fymbolic or (as it is vulgarly exprefied) hieroglyphic 
emblem of the fun, when coniidercd as this manifetation, was acircle 
or fphere, to which were annexed wings ; and this emblem was ufed 
not in Egypt only, but in Perfia, as reprefenting the fymbol of the 
Supreme energetic caufe, that is to fay, the Sun, as the corporeal ma- 
nifeftacion of it; and this emblem was generally affixed to the front of 
their temples. 

« In later periods, when the theclogifls found it neceffary, or thought 
it fo, to nix metaphyfics with their theology, they diftinguithed the 
Divine Efience into two conceptions, the Deity and the Numen, or 
| loca! 
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Jocal prefence ; and from fome general caufe, whether real or imagi- 
nary, fuppofed this Numen to embody itfelf in the particular animal, 
the ferpent. ‘The Egyptians, from the various ideas which they had 
conceived of that ferpent, which they called Oud or Oph, or Sar-Oub 
and Sar-Oph, the prince-ferpent, and which the Greeks tranflated li- 
terally and properly defii/c, and the Romans draco, fuppofed this Sar- 
Oub and Sar-Oph, corruptly written Cherub and Seraph, to be the 
vehicle of the divine Numen ; that this had the power of life and death, 
whilft it was itfelf immortal ; could kill with its look, and that no one 
could fee it and live *. 

In this way, the author elegantly interweaves matter of more 
general intereft with the local objeQ of his diflertation, which 
has deferved a place in the Archzologia: a work which ought 


not to be inferior to the AZemzires de ? Academie des Infcriptions 


of Paris. Tay. 





Art. XIII. Poetical Tranflations from the Ancients. By Gilbert 
Wakefield, B. A.’ 8v0. pp. 124. 25. 6d. Payne, &c. 1795. 


w the beginning of his advertifement, Mr. W. feems to dif- 
claim, or, to ufe his own expreflicn, abjure, all pretenfions 
to poetical genius; yet, in the next page, he ventures to pre- 
mife that he here prelents to the public (efpecially in the tranf{- 
lation of Juvenal [Sat. x.], very lately executed,) *the moft 
unexceptionable fpecimens of poetry, with refpeét to the purity 
of its rhymes, in the Englifh language, to the beft of his 
knowlege and obfervation.’” We are too much converfant with 
the aflumed modefty of authors, to exprefs any furprife at the ap~ 
parent inconfiftency of fuch declarations; and it may be need- 
~ Jefs to remind a perfon who has written fo much as Mr.Wake- 
field; that an author and his reader are not always of the fame 
opinion. We fhall not, however, difpute with Mr.W. about a 
few concords of found. We acknowlege that the generality of 
his rhymes (but not a// of them) are faultlefs: which is as 
much as we can grant to Pope, and, indeed, to moft of our 
firft- rate poets, 

The tenth fatire of Juvenal, with which the book opens, 
has ever been confidered as one of the nobleft productions 
of antiquity. The fubject is taken from the Alcibiades of 
Plato, in which Socrates difcourfes fo admirably, we had al- 
moft faid divinely, on prayer; and oblerves that the gods 
could not inflict a greater punifhment on mankind than by 
granting them their wifhes. This doétrine is amplified by 








‘ * Alios ferpentes olufaétu necare, hic (fcil. Bafilifcus) fi hominem 


tantum afpiciat interimere. = 
Puinivs, ]. vit, cap. 21, andl, xxix. c. 24.’ 
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Juvenal, and illuftrated by examples drawn from the hiftory of 
thofe perfons who have been moft diftinguifhed in arms, arts, 
and eloquence, together with thofe who have been celebrated 
for beauty and the pifts of fortune. A ftrain of fublime mo- 
sality runs through the whole poem; by ‘which B thop Burnet 
was fo much attra@ed that, th ough little fufceptible of the 
charms of poetry, he ftrongly recommended it in one of his 
charges to the clergy of his dio “mp as ete worthy of theiec 
moft ferious ftudy and attention. [ac - been ne tranflati 
of it, Mr.Wakefield might have deferved w«i' of the public " 
giving it in the Englifh language ecleut, i the latter end of 
the laft century it was tranflited by Dr; yden, (not to particu - 
larize the attempts of others, ) mi his ufusl {pirit ; and inthe 
prefent age Dr. Johnfon has imitated it in nis ** Vanity of 
Human Withes ;” a poem of which we cannot exprefs our 
admiration in itronger terms than by faying that it rivals the 
original, We therefore apprehend that a new tranflation of this 
celebrated fatire of Juvenal, even had it been unexceptionably 
executed, would have been regarded, at prefent, as a work of 
fupererogation : :—but in Mr. W.’s tranfla ation we fee fome- 
thing to blame, as well as fomething to commend. 

It will not, we fufpect, be very eafy to defend the follow. 
ing couplet from the charge of a pleonafm, which not a little 
obicures the fenie: | 

* Few fcan with clear perception underftood 
3 The greateft evil from the greateft good ;’ 
if we leave out the word * underftood,’ the meaning will be ma- 
nifefl, and the conftruction ealy : perhaps that word was inferte 
ed for the fake of the rhyme in the fecond line. 

The following lines are far from conveying the true fenfe of 
the original, and have little to entitle them to particular ob- 
fervation befides harfhnefs and obfcurity : 

« Man’s varying vows now war, now peace employs : 
His conqueits ruin, and /er eafe deitroys. 

Some rue th’endowments of exalted fenfe, 

Whelm’d in the tide of their own eloquence, 

"The bulk and arm Herculean dies at length 

In the proud confidence of matchlefs ttrength. 

‘ Each paffion teems with death; but Juit of gain 
Sees thoufands, daily, and ten thoufands flain. 
Infatiate Avarice knows no mean to kcep, 

Nor refts, tll peerleis towers it’s mountain-heap ; 
? Till the pil’d ftores o’er rival chefts prevail, 
As yields the dolphin to the polar whale.’ 

Mr.W. tranflates Quifquis adhuc uno partam colit affe Mh- 
nervam, 

* The lifping boy that fpells for weekly pence.’ 
Any 
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Any one unacquainted with the original would hence fup- 
pofe that Juvenal had faid that the boy was paid for fpelling : 
but the real meaning is,—the boy, who has acquired as much 
learning as may be purchafed with a penny, afpires to emulate, 
&c. 

O fortunatam natam me corfule Romam ! 

On this line, Mr. W. hazards an opinion which, we believe, 
is entirely new, viz. that fcholars have hitherto been very 
grofsly miftaken in fuppofing that it was Juvenal’s intention to 
ridicule Cicero’s poetry: but to fay nothing of the line which 
we have quoted, which Mr. W. acknowleges to be wretched, 
how is the epithet ridenda, applied to Cicero’s poems in the 
lines immediately following, to be rendered? Surely not by 
the term innocent. Without a perverfion of language, it is ime 
poffible to tranflate ridenda pocmata otherwife than poems to be 
laughed at. 

We fhal! give one more inftance of Mr. W.’s having mif- 
taken, or perverted, the fenfe of his author, in his tranflation 
of the following moft admirable lines ; 
ct potiores 

Herculis crumnas credat, fevofque labores, 

Et Venere, et canis, et plumis Sardanapali. 

« Give firength Herculean toils to undergo, 

And run with temp’rance the career of woe ! 

Let foft feductive pleafure’s fyren-ftrains 

Melt the frail heart, and thrill the throbbing veins.” 

The tenth fatire of Juvenal is fucceeded by tranflations of the 
rft, 4th, 6th, oth, 15th, 22d, and 38th odes of the firft book 
of Horace; the 2d, 3d, 6th, gth, roth, 14th, and 16th of 
the fecond book; the gth, 13th, and 3oth of the third book ; 
and the 3d and 7th of the fourth book. A very few extras 
will enable the reader to judge how far Mr. W. poflefles the 
power of transfuling the fweetnefs, amenity, and elegance of 
Horace into the Englifh language. The following beautiful 
lines, 

Fam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Lund : 
Jundaque Nymphis Gratia decentes 

Alterno terram quatiunt pede, 

are thus tranflated in the volume before us : 

‘Lo! Venus leads the {pright!y dance, 
‘The Nymphs and Graces circling meet ; 

And, thwart the moon’s pale luftre, glance 
To cadence brifk their twinkling feet.’ 

If thefe verfes be not chargeable with fome degree of affe&- 
ation, they are certainly obfcure. 

Acquainted as we are with the ingenuity and ability of Mr. 
W., we are rather farprifed at his having regdered Horace’s 
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Malaé ducis avi domum, 
Quam multo repetet Grecia milite, 
Conjurata tuas rumpere nuptias, 
Et regnum Priami vetus*, 
in verfes like thefe, 
¢ Thou convoy’ ft home with inaufpicious fail, 
That blifs, which Greece combin’d will foon annoy $ 
: Thy ravifh’d nuptials foon fhall Priam wail, 
mn Soon fink in duft th’ imperial towers of Troy.’ 
| | The 22d ode of the 1ft book is better tranflated than any of 
A | the reft, though it cannot be faid to rife much above medi- 
ocrity: but it is at leaft free from any grofs miftake, or glaring 
abfurdity. 
Of our author’s tranflation of the roth eclogue of Virgil, we 
| fhall only fay that it is much inferior to Warton’s verfion ; and 
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that part of the fecond Avneid, which he tranilates, will not 
bear a comparifon with Mr. Pitt’s. 


Mr. Wakefield is a writer whoie productions we have often 





| (very often, ) had occafion to commend ; and, on fuch occafions, 
| | we feel a pleafure unknown to us when we are obliged to ex- 
ercife that part of our duty which forces us to affume the office 
of the cenfor, inftead of that of the encomiatt. - 
Ban! 


Art. XIV. An Efay on the malignant peflilential Fever introduced inte 
the Weft Indian Iflands from Boullam on the Coaft of Guinea, as it 
appeared in 1793 and 1794. By C. Chifholm, M. D. Surgeon 
to his Majefty’s Ordnance in Grenada. 8vo. pp. 279. §3. 
Boards. Dilly. 1795. 


p*svitss to that part of this publication which concerns 
the fever, we find a defcription of Grenada, with meteoro- 
logical, mineralogical, and botanical obfervations, extending 


to page 78. This defcription is entitled IJntroduétion, but we 
cannot difeover its connection with the fequel:—itis, befides, 


written in a loofe, declamatory, and indeed almoft poetical 
ftyle :—but it contains paflages that will amufe and inform the 
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ty general reader. 

) Dr. Chifholm’s account of the rife and progrefs of the fever 
| i will be found interefting, although it is encumbered with man 
: irrevelant particulars. The Hankey, a fhip chartered by the 


Sierra Leona company, arrived off the healthy ifland of Boul- 
| Jam + on the coaft of Africa about the beginning of the rainy 
3 feafon in 1792. ‘The ferocity of the natives intimidated the 
| | numerous paflengers, among whom were many women and 





* Ode v. B. 1. 


+ Generally written Bulam, or Bulama, in publications relative to 
the fettlement lately formed there. 
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children, from difembarking. By way.of fhelter from the wea- 
ther, the fides of the fhip were raifed feveral feet, and fhe was 
covered with a wooden roof. The Hankey kept this ftation for 
nine months, during which time an infectious fever broke out, 
in confequence of the confinement of fo many perfons in a 
{mall place, of the difficulty of preferving cleanlinefs, and of 
the fultrinefs of the weather. 

From Boultam the veflel proceeded to Biflao, thento St. Jago, 
and afterward to Grenada; the voyage to England being im- 
practicable on account of the decreale of hercrew. In her progrefs, 
numbers died on board, and the contagion was communicated 
to the crews of other fhips. Between the beginning of March 
andthe end of May, in the carenage at Grenada, 200 died out 
of 500 failors. ‘Thefe men belonged to fhips in the regular 
trade, which received the infection direGly or at fecond hand 
from the Hankey. If we add thofe who perifhed on board 
pafling veflels, the number of thofe that died in the port of 
Grenada will not fall fhort of 250. Krom the harbour, the 
contagion was carried on fhore ; where it committed ravages 
among the foldiers and the white inhabitants, but was not fo 
fatal to negroes. In every inftance, it was communicated ei- 
ther by coming in contaé& with an infected perfon, or by breath- 
ing air difcharged from his lungs, or by infected clothes or 
bedding. From a table, in which the proportion of perfons 
infected and that of deaths are exhibited, it appears that of the 
failors almoft every one was feized and one in three died; of 
the 45th regiment, nearly the whole had the fever, and one in 
twelve died. In this and the following inftance, the compara- 
tively {mall mortality was owing to a peculiar practice fully 
noticed below. Of the 67th regiment, all were infected, and 
one in fifteen died ; of the royal artillery, one in three died; of 
the white inhabitants two thirds had the fever, and one fifth 
part of the fick died; of the negroes and people of colour, 
where the diieafe appeared, one in four fickened, and one in 
eighty-three died. 

The moft fata] manner of attack is defcribed by Dr. C. im 
the following terms: 

« The patient, without any previous complaint, fuddenly becomes 
giddy; he lofes his eye-fight; every thing icsms to move round him 
with inconceivable velocity ; he falls down almott infenfble, and in 
that ftate remains half an hour or upwards. During this paroxy{m 
the body feels cold, and is overfpread with cold {weat, which iffues 
from every pore in aftonifhing abundance. On his recovery, the cold 

oes off, and is inftantly fucceeded by inienfe heat, and quick, fmall, 
hard pulfe; the head achs dreadfully, particularly the terehead and 
finciput, which 1s generally accompanied with pain in the right fide, 
and at the pracordia. The laft, however, has never been acute, and 
, may 
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may rather be called oppreffion than pain The eyes are much in 
flamed, watery, protruded, and wildly roiling; the tace much fluthed 5 
much heat is fele at the pit of the ftomach 3 and that organ feems to bé 
confiderably affefted by the naufea and frequent retching and vomit- 
ing, which then comeon. The patient foon after complains of into- 
lerabie pain in the {mall of his back, and in the calves of his legs; 
But the taft appears to be the moft violent. During twelve, eigh- 
teen, twenty-four, or thirty-fix hours, thefe fymptoms continue in- 
creafing, except the quicknefs and hardnefs of the pulfe; which do 
not change materially during that time, and afe then fucceeded by 
general coldnefs, cold {fweat, a greater or lefs degree of coma and 
delirium, or a flate very much refembling intoxication. iife in this 
fiate is lengthened out to fixty or ninety hovrs from the firft attack. 
A fhort interval of reafon then takes place ; the patient confiders him- 
felf better, and is for a moment flattered with the profpec of reco- 
very; but a fit as fudden and unexpedted as the firlt comes on, during 
which he foams at the mouth, rolls his eyes dreadfullys and throws 
out and pulls back his extremities in violent and guick alternate fuc- 
ceffion. In general the patient expires in this fit; but fome have 
recovered from it; and continued rational for a few hours longer; 
when a fecond fit has carried them off, ‘Fhis*has been the general 
progrefs of the difeafe in its worft form; and indeed there have not 
been many deviations from it; the principal of thefe were, the genes 
tal fymptoms coming on without any preceding convulfion. The 
patient has been, in fome inftances, comatofe from the very com- 
mencement of the difeafe ; others have had the difeafe ufhered in by 
a frequent fucceffion of fhort convuliive fits, and it has afterwards 
been marked with conftant delirium and cold clammy fweat, without 
any intervening heat of furface, &c. The difeafe too, in a few cafes; 
has feized the patient in the manngr moft other fevers come on}; that 
is, with fhivering and a fenfe of cold.’ 

From the diffection of feveral patients who died, the intef- 
tines appeared to have fuffered great inflammation. The liver 
had fhrunk to lefs than the half of its natural fize, was uncom- 
monly flaccid, and uf a colour approaching to buff. In one 
fubjeGt, © the upper part of the cranium being fawed and prized 
up by a chiflel, was fo prefled from within by the {welling of the 
cerebrum as to fly off, as if a {pring had aéted on it.? Thefe 
appearances led the author to examine the eyes of the fick; and 
he obferved, in all that became comatofe, a very confiderable 
and permanent dilatation of the pupils. 

After a comparifon of this tever with the plague, the author 
ftates the indications of cure which he laid down for himfelf. 
‘They are abundantly trite, and probably delufive. Various 
modes cf treatment, as blood-letting, copious adminiftration of 
bark, and bliitering, were tricd with fuch ill effe@, or fuch 
flight fuccefs, as to drive the author to the ufe of mercury. He 
intorms us that he was led to the employment of this medicine 
by his obfervation of the ftate of the liver, and of the effect of 
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mercurial medicines in complaints of that organ. The ftrong 
teftimony here offered in favour of this treatment renders Dr. 
C.’s eflay of confiderable practical importance. In his poftfcript, 
he affirms that in 1794 he did not lofe a fingle patient in whofe 
cafe this plan * was pufhed to the full extent.’ By this time 
his opinion had become decided; and the cafes which he treated 
jn the following manner mutt be allowed to be fufficiently nu- 


merous to entitle the practice to a full trial, in all fevers of the 
fame kind at leaft. 


‘ My mode of ufing the calomel fince the re-appearance of the dif- 
eafe, is to give ten grains to an adult patient as foon as poflible after 
Ifee him. ‘This generally acts as an aperient in the degree required, 
about an hour or two after itis given. Atthe end of three hours I 
repeat the fame dofe without opium, if the firft had not purged more 
than twice. At the end of three hours more, the fame quantity is 
given, adding opium or not, as the preceding dofes have acted. In 
this manner ten grains are given every three hours till the falivary 
glands become affected; which generally happens in lefs than twenty 
four hours from the commencement of the treatment. The effect of 
the medicine given in this manner, may be perceived after the third 
dofe in general; the patient becoming calmer, lefs reftlefs, lefs 
anxious ; his {kin being fofter, and poffefled of an agreeable heat} 
the ftomach being perfectly retentive, however irritable it might have 
been before; and the eyes recovering their former luftre and fenfi- 
bility. When, at length, falivation takes place, the patient is left 
free from difeafe, with a moderate warm moifture on his fkin; and 
very foon after, figns of returning health are indicated by calls for 
food, &c. The recovery of ftrength is proportionally rapid to that 
from difeafe ; nor is it at all neceffary to have recourfe to bark, or any 


other medicine whatfoever.’ 

We have lately had occafion to report obfervations on the 
beneficial effects of mercury, fimilar to thofe of our author 3 
and we take the prefent opportunity of repeating that they are 


entitled to the moft attentive confideration from the European 
practitioner. 





Art. XV. A Reply bo the InfiruGions given by the Common Council of 
Oxford, to F. Burton and A. Annefley, Efqrs. their Reprefenta- 
tives in Parliament. ‘By an Oxfordihire Farmer, 8vo. 6d. 


Ridgway. 
I’ this Oxfordfhire Farmer handles his plough as well as he 
“ does his pen*,”he is a good and ufeful member of focietys 
We leldom meet with fo complete a refutation of mifconceived 
arguments and ill-groundedzafiertions, as in this little paper. 
The common-council-men of Oxford afcribe the prefent 
prices of grain, not fo much toa real fcarcity as to the follow- 
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ing circumftances ; firft, to inclofures and the enlargement of 
farms ; fecondly, to the monopoly of grain by jobbers, and the 
profits of middlemen: thirdly, to the modern practice of felling 
corn by fample, inftead of carrying it in bulk to market ; and 
laftly, to thefe feveral evils being heightened by the pernicious 
effects of country banks, which, they conceive, aflift the job- 
bers and farmers in their nefarious practices. 
To the firft of thefe charges this indignant writer replies— 


« How, in the name of common fenfe, can any collective body of 
men affemble, and after due deliberation, ever fuggeft, that the divid- 
ing and inclofing of commonable and waile lands, can be the means 
of advancing the neceflaries of life, when every child in rural affairs 
mutt be fenfible of the improvement: the general produce being, in 
numberlefs inftances, doubled, and lands ‘by inclofures are always 
brought into cultivation, from which, in the commonable ftate, nei- 
ther the proprietor nor the public derived any advantage. In faét, 
every thing may be faid in recommendation of inclofures as public 
benefits, provided they are equitably and fairly managed, free hberty 
being given to the plough on proper foils, and not one objection made 
by which the community can be injured. 

‘ That the fize of farms increafes,and the number of farmers dimi- 
nifhes, when inclofures take place, is by no means an eftablifhed fa@ ; 
the Common Council of the city of Oxford may poflibly adduce an 
inftance of the decreafe in the number of farmers in a particular pa- 
rifh, fubfequent to an inclofure ; and the writer of this can alfo pro- 
duce inftances on the other fide of the queition, where the number of 
farmers increafed after an inclofure.’ 

To fhew the citizens of Oxford the extent of their improvi- 
dence, the replyer thus argues— 

« Were the majority of farmers under the neceflity of difpofing of 
their crop, to pay their Michaelmas rent, the fituation of the coun- 
try would be dangerous indeed ; inflead of the farmer’s barns and rick 
yards being the repofitory, it would be the dealer’s granary ; mono- 
poly, exportation, Jobbing, and all the train of evils complained of, 
would then really exift; and pray, my friends, what would then be 
the cafe as the feafon advanced ? J prefume you need not be told— 
{carcity, with all its attendant confequences.’ 

Here we fee the utility of having farms of different magni- 
tudes, and farmers of dilfeewne orders and degrees of opulence : 
thofe who are needy, to fupply the markets foon after harvett ; 
and thofe who are more afiluent, to referve the neceflary fupply 
for the fummer months, without {uffering the whole produce’of 
the country to pafs into the hands of jobbers, middlemen, and 
monopolizers. Viewing this very interefting fubje& in the 
light in which it here appears, we fee ftill more clearly the ad- 
vantages refulting from adiverfity of farms*; and, although we 
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are of opinion that farms may be too large, and that many are 
at prefent in this predicament, yet we think, with this writer, 
that it might be politically improper to attempt to abridge them 
by legal meafures. Such a regulation belongs to the pro- 
prietors of landed eftates, rather than to government. His 
arguments on this head are fo forcible, that we cannot refrain 
from tranfcribing them : 


« To hear a body of men ina convened affembly refolve, that no 
individual farmer fhall occupy and cultivate more than 100 acres or any 
fpecific quantity of land, is an attempt to ftrike fuch a blow at the 
liberties, the induftry, and emulative exertions of mankind, that furely 
tyranny never before dictated. Had there not been farmers of exten- 
five bufinefs and property, capable of kecping a ftore of grain, what 
would have been the condition of this country the laft fummer? de- 
plorable it was, and had it not been for wealthy hufbandmen, abfolute 
famine muft have been the confequence. ‘The man whe keeps his 
corn in ftack unthrathed, certainly does it for the purpofe of making 
an advanced price, but of that there is no certainty, not any more 
than in the fpeculative dealings of any other profeflion; the cafual and 
certain damages corn takes by long keeping, and the daily lofs which 
accrues from the principal lying without intereft, renders it a mark of 
no great wifdom in thofe who keep large quantities of corn by them. 
The man who is able to doit, and does, be his motives avarice, pride, 
public utility, or any other incentive, | will pronounce him one of the 
greateft and moft ufeful friends to his country. Should the honeft and 
laudable induftry of the farmer have bounds fixed to it, the limitation 
of property will of courfe become general, otherwife the great and 
boafted privileges of the Britith conilitution are only in the mere found 
of the words. The fame legiflative authority which fays to a farmer 
thus far fhalt thou go and no farther, will doubilefs turn an eye to the 
other orders of fociety. The duke, the lord, or fquire, of fifty, fixty, 
or even ten thoufand pounds per annum, are as liable to reftriétions as 
the laborious farmer; and whether their immenfe property was ac- 
quired by the induftry, the heroifm, the avarice, or knavery of their 
anceftors, or their own good fortune in elevating or degrading their 
country, it will be necefiary to let them know how far they may pro- 
ceed :—the lawyer how many {kins of parchment he may engrofs ;— 
the phyfician the number of his patients ;—and the bifhop or reétor 
the value of his income. And you, my clean fhaved, well powdered 
gentlemen, of the Oxford corporation, who can afford by your induftry 
to contribute to the exigencies of the ftate, for the privilege of wafting 
fo much of the chief article of life, in decorating the external of the 
feat of your wifdom—you, I hope, expect to undergo the limitations 
you propofe to others; and as moft of you have formerly wielded the 
labouring oar, and rifen to your prefent opulence and dignity, by the 
fame means you condemn in your neighbours, let me beg you to confi- 
der how you would forcibly like to lofe your own teeth, before you 
recommend the horrid operation to your brethren,’ 


The charge againft jobbers falls to the ground, if, as the 
replyer afferts, there are no fuch men at the Oxfordfhire mar- 
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kets :—for the merchants who purchafe grain for the manufa¢s 
turing towns of Warwickfhire and Staffordfhire, and fend it. 
perhaps a hundred miles by inland navigation, are not more 
entitled to the appellation of jobbers, than thofe who fend it 
coaftwife, or toa foreign market. ‘They are, indeed, a moft 
ufeful order of men. 

Refpecting the third caufe of fcarcity which the Oxford in- 
ftructions hold out, the fuggeftion, we think, muft have arifen 
from a want of information. Whatever unneceflary expence is 
incurred by conveying produce improperly to market, the 
confumers, of courfe, eventually pay ; not only tolls, warehoufe 
room, and market expences, needlefsly arife from taking corn 
to market in bulk, but the length of carriage may thereby 
be unneceflarily increafed :—but this able advocate wants not 
our afiiftance. He has placed the evil in the moft ftriking point 
of view : 

¢ How curious the cireumftance, for a farmer, a baker, and maltfter, 
who refide in the fame village, to be obligated to go to market five or 
ten miles, to make a bargain for 2a commodity, which muft be carried 
to fuch market, before the baker or maltfter can take poffeffion of it! 
I believe it is an eftablifhed maxim in trade, that the reduétion of ex- 
pences enables the manufacturer to fell his goodscheaper, and am firmly 
perfuaded the fame maxim will hold good in rural ceconomy.’ 


The common council of Oxford are not the only fet of 
men, who are at this time endeavouring to bring about a re- 
gulation which ts evidently fraught with abfurdity. We could 
fay much on this fubject, had we leifure or room for our re- 
marks. We have, indeed, already exceeded our limits: but 
the fubject, we conceive, calls for more than ordinary atten- 
tion at the prefent moment, when thofe who are leaft able to 
judge are the moft forcibly impelled to a decifion. 

To the charge brought again{ft country banks, little is faid 
by the Oxfordfhire farmer. Perhaps, little can be adduced in 
their favor. If monopolies of corn could be carried on pro- 
fitably, at this feafon of the year, they would doubtlefs hold out 
an accommodating hand: but we fear that their mifchievous 
influence is of a more radical nature; that of increafing the 
current of circulation; and thereby enhancing the price of 
every article which is brought to a public market. To the 
paper currency of country banks, added to that of the bank of 
England ; to exchequer bills and other transferable govern- 
ment fecurities; and to the immenfe influx of foreign property 
which has been pouring into this ifland, as a place of fecurity, 
for feveral years pafts;—we might well afcribe the prefent high 
price of provifions, without recurring toa fcarcity, either real 
or artificial. This laff {erious fum, we believe, has not hitherto 
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been brought to account in political calculations. True it 

appears to us, however, that the prefent abundance of riches, } 
and the apparent profperity of the country, are principally M 
owing to the alien property,—to the property of France, of > 
Flanders, and of Holland, which it at prefent pofleffes: yet, i 
ftrange and alarming to tell, we are fpeculating and fporting a 
with it,—As IF IT WERE OUR own! 

The concluding periods of this little tra& require our notice : 

« If, (fays the writer, ) we endeavour to prevent a return of the dif- 
afters now experienced, extending the principles and praétice of agri- 
culture muft be the means; the extravagant expences attending 
inclofures fhould be removed, and as eafy methods as poflible adopted, J 
to render wafte and ufelefs lands ufeful, and appropriated to the pur- 
pofes they are adapted. This, with a general commutation in lieu of 
tythes, and the fpirit and induftry of Britifh hufbandmen, would do 


the bufinefs, and that without the nonfenfical bombaft of a Board of ' 
Agriculture.’ | 

What this writer means to convey by—zthe non/enfical bom- 
bafi—of a Board of Agriculture, nobody, we believe, except | 
himfelf, can even conje€ture. A Board of Agriculture, purfu- . 


ing proper objects, and conducting its purfuits with judgment 
and perfeverance, is capable of rendering fervices of the 
higheft kind to any and every country which is in a ftate of cul- 
tivation, and which has good fenfe enough to appoint fo necef- 
fary a branch of government. The agricultural Board of Lon- 
don, we underftand, is at this time purfuing the great object . 
which the writer of the above farcaftical remark is recommend- 
ing to public notice; namely, the cultivation of wafte lands; 
and although the members of that Board cannot claim the mea- 
{ure as their own, they furely deferve fome praife for urging it 
forwards at this juncture; when, through the unpardonable 
neglect under which the agricultural interefls of this country 
have for many years been fuffered to lie, an increafe of culti- 


vation is evidently required. Mars 
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Art. XVI. A praétical Effay on a certain Difeafe of the Bones called 
Necrofs. By }. Ruffel, Surgeon, F.R.S. Ed. 8vo. pp. 209, 
6 Plates. 35. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 11794. 

]* fometimes happens that, on account of peculiar circum- 

ftances, fuch as frequent reference to plates, a reviewer is 

obliged to content himfelf with giving a general opinion. To 

fuch an opinion we muft confine ourfelves pretty nearly on the 

prefent occafion. ‘The character, however, of Mr. Ruflel’s 

book is not ambiguous. For lucid arrangement, pure fimpli-~ 

city of ftyle, original obfervation, juft reafoning, and illuftra- 

tive engrav.ngs, we are not fure that our language poflefles any 
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thing inthe department of furgery more complete than this little 
volume. The difeafe of which it treats affords a moft curious 
example of animal reproduction. A perfon, unacquainted with 
this branch of knowlege, will be furprized to hear that nature 
can take away the whole thigh-bone, the larger bone of tke 
lez, or ot the jaw, and put a new one in its place; the patiert 
being able to walk, or eat, all the time. In the prefent eflay, 
he will find this wonder clearly developed; and, as far as we 
can place ourfelves in the fituation of fuch a reader, we believe 
that he will receive as much pleafure and inftruétion from Mr. 
Ruflel’s tra&, as from the beft popular elucidation of the opera- 
tions of inanimate nature. 

There are two points only on which this author does not 
pertectly fatisfy us. The firft is a theoretical, the other a 
practical point. P. 68. he imputes the decay of the original 
bone, when it lies detached within the fubftitute bone, to the 
© {pontaneous decompofition which all parts of the body natu- 
rally undergo, when they are deprived of life and detached from 
the fyftem,’ i.e. to putrefaction. He thinks that the folvent 
power of the purulent matter, and the conftant maceration, 
muft expedite the operation. We do not overlook Mr. R.’s 
© perhaps.’ For ourfelves we cannot helpimagining that thefe 
powers are either not real, or not adequate; and we fuggeft it 
to future obfervers to endeavour to detect the true efficient caufe, 

‘T he other particular, refpeCting which we think the author too 
little confiderate, is of the utmott importance. It is in what 
he fays of the method of cure at the beginning of Sect. XIII. 
He believes that neither general nor topical applications will be 
of avail in fubduing the inflammation at its onfet; the former, 
becaufe the dileafe is * perfectly local ;’ the fecond, becaufe 
© it is fo deep feated and often fo fevere.? We fhould not place 
much reliance on ‘ cooling aftringent folutions,’ but oa the 
long continued megorenge of ice and iced water; and if we 
found indications, why fhould we not bleed copicufly, as in 
other topical in flammati ons principally affecting young fubjects ? 
The objcét is to fave months, nay years of pain, followed in 
fonie cales with lofs of limb, or with death, if amputation be re- 
fifted. Mr, R. himfelt bas proved that the death of the original 
bone does not take place iuddenly. If, therefore, the prac- 
titioner be called in early, there will be time for vigorous 
efturts. Would this be dangerous? would it {top the forma- 
tion of the new bone? or, in this cafe, would it not fave the 
old one? 

Submitting thefe queries to Mr. Ruflel, we will at the fame 
time remind him tha: t, in a future edition, if he can procure 

exact information of the ftate of the pulfe and the condition of 
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the conftitution at the firft attack, it would make a valuable 


addition to his 4th fection, Bed. 
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Art. XVII. Effay on the Rights of the Prince of Wales, relative to 
the Dutchy of Cornwall. By G. Moore, Efgq. of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Svo. pp. 41z. 2s. Clarke and Son, 
1795: 

\ E fhall enter rather minutely into an analyfis of this pam- 

phlet, becaufe the fubject is important, and a matter of 
general converfation, and becaufe the author has fhewn much 
ability and information in his manner of treating it. Mr. 

Moore commences his difcuffion by obferving that 
« The eldeft, or firft-born fon of a king of England, heir appa- 

rent to the crown, primogenitus filius reguin Anglia in regno Anglia he- 

reditarié fuccefurus, is feited of various lands, tenements, and heredi- 
taments, as of the dutchy of Cornwall, under the name and honour of 

Duke of Cornwall; by reafon of a charter made with the authority of 

Parliament by Edward II. in the rath year of his reign, to Edward, 

Prince of Wales, commonly known by the name of The Black Prince. 

This charter is the foundation of the ttle which became velted in the 

prefent Prince of Wales, at his birth, to the property in queftion. 

‘ Upon the conitruction of this act three principal queftions have 
arifen : 

‘J, What kind, quantity, or quality of eflate, it conveys to the 
perfons entitled under it? 

‘ II. Who are the perfons entitled under it? 

¢ IIT. Whether or not the King is accountable for the rents and 
profits of the dutchy of Cornwall, received by him during the mino- 
rity of the Duke? 

‘ A fourth naturally introduces itfelf as a fequel to the third. 

‘ IV. Suppoiing the King to be accountable, what would be the 

proper method of {uit in this cafe ?? 5 
He then proceeds to fhew that the eftate which the Prince of 

Wales has in the dutchy of Cornwall is faz generis and ano- 

malous, being very different from every eftate of freehold which 

is known in the common law, and requiring the power of par- 
liament to create it. “This eftate is confidered by our author 
as an eftate of inheritance, © but an inheritance wholly anoma- 

Jous, created by limitations peculiar to the deed under which 

it fudfifts.” The fecond queftion admits of little doubt, it being 

clear that all the females are excluded, and all who are not ac- 
tually fons of a king of England then living; thus grand- 
childrea are excluded: but ail the fons in their order, after the 
deceafe of their elders without iflue, are entitled to the honours 
and pofleflions in queftion. ‘This laft point, however, has 
been difputed, on the firength of an obfervation mentioned by 
Sir Edward Coke in the Prince’s Cafe. ‘The third queftion, 
4 which 
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which is indeed the moft important, our author confiders with 
minute attention; examining the arguments of thofe who con 
tend * that the King is not accountable for the rents, as he is 
guardian in chivalry, the ducal poffeffions being originally 
holden of the crown by that fpecies of tenure, and parliament 
not having altered the relation.” After having given an accu- 
rate account of the different {pecies of tenure, Mr. Moore ob- 
ferves that a multitude of arguments would perfuade him that 
the King was guardian in chivalry ; indeed nothing appears to 
prevent his being of that opinion, but a very curious ftatute 
paffed in the 34th year of Henry VI. A. D. 1455. Roll. Parl. 
43. Ifthe king, however, were guardian in chivalry, the ftat. 
42 Car. II. which abolifhed all military tenures, extended, in 
the opinion of the prefent writer, to ‘ any right of guardianfhip 
which the king pofleffed over the dutchy of Cornwall, as the 
fruits of tenure, in the fame manner as to thofe which he ex- 
ercifed over any other of his feudal dependencies.’ 

Mr. Moore equally oppofes the arguments of thofe who 
think that the king is not accountable as being * guardian of a 
{pecial kind, poflefied of rights anomalous, like the eftate and 
tenure from which this his peculiar charaéter arifes.’? He, 
however, is of opinion that the advocates for the king’s ex- 
emption from account as 4imz, under that branch of the pre- 
rogative which relates to the ceconomy of the royal family, 
have many ftrong arguments to urge; though he appears ta 
think that the ftatute of Henry VI. above mentioned, tends to 
fhew that the guardianfhip in queftion, however diftinguifhed, 
however characterized, is not exempt from account. 

The author concludes this valuable tract with confidering 
what courfe of proceeding lies open to the prince for trying his 
right with the crown. ‘The three regular methods of fuing 
the king are, traverfe of office, monflrans de droit, and petition. 
The firtt is neceflarily excluded in the prefent inftance, becaufe the 
iraverfer ftands in the fituation of a defendant, and refifts a claim 
of the crown, inftead of preferring one of his own. As to the 
fecond mode, monftrans de droit, if it were proper in the banker’s 
‘cafe, which Lord Somers denied, and Lord Holt aflerted, and 
which the Houfe of Lords determined in favour of Lord Holt’s 
opinion,—Mr. Mocre confiders it as equally proper in the 
prefent cafe: but he allows that the mode leaft liable to ob- 
jection is that of petition, which is the mode reported to be 
adopted. 

As a fpecimen of the author’s more ornamented ftyle, and 
as a juft portrait of a favorite ftatefman, we would tranf{cribe 
his animated character of Lord Somers, cccurring in a note 
Pp. 90, &c. but it is tog long, 
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In his reafoning, Mr. Moore is logical and corre, his legal 
and extra-profeffional knowledge is confiderable, his language 
is generally eafy and perfpicuous, and fometimes eloquent and 
energetic: but, we are forry to add, in his oppofition to the 
fentiments of others, he is too often decifive and imperious. SR 





Art. XVIII. The Hifory of England, abridged from Hume. By the 
Author of the Abridgment of Mr. Gibbon’s Roman Hiftory *. 
2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 6ooineach, 14s. Boards. Kearfleys. 1795. 


TH hiftory of England is fo interefting to every Englifhman, 

and the important train of facts of which it is compofed 
muft be reprefented fo faintly in the moft judicious abridgment, 
that no one, who has an opportunity of perufing it in detail, 
fhould content himfelf with the imperfeé& information which he 
can obtain from two oétavo volumes. Neverthelefs, fince many 
perfons either have not fufficient leifure or fufficient induftry to 
undertake the reading of voluminous works, and who yet may 
wifh not to be wholly ignorant of the hiftory of their native 
country, it is defirable that, for the ufe of fuch perfons, abridg- 
ments fhould be provided, fomewhat more attrative than a 
mere dry chronicle of occurrences. We are acquainted with no 
method in which this can be better done, than by copying felect 
parts of fome approved hiftorian, in which the more important 
facts are detailed at fome confiderable length, and in the words 
of the original author. Our readers will perceive, from thefe 
remarks, that the defign of the prefent volumes has /o far our 
approbation; and, after having compared, with fome attention, 
the abftraét with the original, we do not fcruple to give it as our 
opinion that the ab:idgment is made with a confiderable fhare 
of judgment. Though fome of the moft valuable parts of the 
original work,—thofe in which the hiftorian explains at large 
the grounds of meafures and caufes of events, and gives the refule 
of his own reflections,—are omitted ; this was unavoidable in a 
work, the great object of which was to comprize within a nar- 
row compais a narrative of the great events of the Englifh hif- 
tory during a period of 1700 years. 

‘Towards the beginning of the abridgment, we find the prefent 
writer attempting alterations in the language of his author, 
which certainly are not improvements on the original : but we 
were vlad to obferve, as we proceeded, that the abridger, either 
growing tired of the labour of corre¢ting the ftyle of Hume, 
or difcovering that the attempt was unnecefiary, commonly 
contents himfelf with only fuch deviations from the original 
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text, as were neceflary to prefent the reader with an unbroken 
narrative. In fome places, we have remarked that the fenfe of 
the author is very imperfectly given; for example, in the abftract 
of the ftate of learning at the clofe of the reign of James L.; 
and in a few inftances, the abridger has offered an opinion 
| different from that of Mr. Hume, without apprizing the reader; 
1{ for inftance, in bis account of the celebrated philofopher Hob- 
| bes, at the clofe of the hiltory of the commonwealth; a freedom 
; which an abbreviator cannot take without doing manifeft in- 
jultice to his author. 
Notwithitanding thefe and other occafional defeéts, we rea- 











. dily allow to the editor the general merit of having executed 
; his tafk faithfully, and of having furnifhed thofe to whom 
if abridgments are defireable, with a better Brief Hiflory of Eng- 
| | % fand than had before appeared—within the fame compals, E 





Aart. XIX. The Hiftory of England, from the Revolution to the 
Commencement of the prefent Adminiltration. Written in Con- 
tinuation of Mr. Hume’s Hiftory. 8vo. pp. 250. 7s. Boards. 
Kearfleys. 1795. 

‘Te abridge Hume’s Hiftory of England is a much eafier tafk 

than to write a continuation of it. A work which fhould 

merit that title muft clofely follow this juftly celebrated hilto- 

sian, in the exercife of found judgment, in the {election and 

arrangement of facts, in fagacity in tracing back events to 

their fources, in folidity and depth of reflection, and in a copi- 

ous command of the energies and graces of ftyle. In all thefe 

refpects, it mult be fairly owned, the writers of this volume 

retire at an almoft immeafureable diftance behind their leader, 

‘This we fhall not fcruple to declare, notwithitanding the affur- 

ance given to the reader in an advertifement prefixed to this 

hiftory, that a confiderable part of the volume was written by 
avery eminent hiftorian lately deceafed; and that, from the 

middie of the reign of George Il, the work is continued by a 

perfon converfant in modern hiftory. Had the editor been 

contented to offer the work to the public under the modeft title 
ef Annals of England, from the revolution to the termination 
of the American war, we fhould have reported the publication 
to our readers as a compilation which might be ufeful to thofe 
who wifhed to inform themfelves of the general train of events 
during that period, without taking the trouble of examining 
the original documents, or perufing more minute details. In 
this view, we readily recommend it as a proper fupplement to 
the fet of hiftorical abridgments with which the publifher has 

i" Jately provided the world; but we think it of importance that 
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it fhould be generally underftood, that the Continuation of 
Hume’s Hiftory of my ey is, notwithitanding this publica- 


tion, a defideratum in Britifh literature. ExpeCations, how- 
ever, have been raifed, from different quarters, that this defect 


will hereafter be fupplied. 
As a brief fpecimen of the ftyle and fpirit of this volume, 
we fhall copy the general remarks which conclude the reign of 


George I. 


‘ The political condu& of George the Firft has been viewed through 
the medium of party as coloured by the prejudices of the eye through 
which it was furveyed; but whatever micht be the virtues, vices, or 
errors of his political conduét, he «as isked and even loved by indivi- 
duals who had the honour of a /aimliar converfation with him, and was 
generally regarded by thofe who do not examine clofely or critically 
into the nature of virtue and vice, or the motives and principles of 
human conduét, as a man who had an honeit heart, and whofe faults 
in his government, if there are faults to be found, were entirely 
owing to the fuggeftions of a vena] miniitry, who, having neither fufi- 
Cient virtue, nor fufficient undertlancing, to govern parties by the 
confidence which theie great qualities give, their power and influence 
were folely grounded on corruption, 

¢ This narration has furniihed many proofs of the liberal, nay, the 
profufe manner with which every parliament gave away the money of 
the people.— George the Firlt was almott always in war, or entangled 
in expenfive alliances. Bremen and Verden were bought, with the 
fweat of the brow of the Englifh fubject: and though the nation was 
fifty millions in debt, the wretched people, who were regarded in no 
Otier light but as the means to raife money for the ule of their bet- 
ters, were almoft every year faddled with the burthen of near feven 
millions; and the heavy taxes which produced this {um were carried 
through the two houfes without any confiderable oppofition, except 
in the firft parliament of this king’s reign. Yet juch were the pre- 
judices of a prince, who it has been faid governed his German do- 
minions in fo abfolute a manner, that the miferable {iaves of the prin- 
cipality were obliged to pay a tax to the government for every joint 
of meat they laid down to the fire; fuch were the prejudices of this 
German ele@tor, that Lord Chefterfield informs us, that George the 
Fir was exceedingly hurt, even with the weak oppofition he met with 
in parliament, on account of fubfidies; and could not help come 
plaining to his moft intimate friends, that he was come over to Eng- 

and to be a begging king; that is, that he could not command 
without afking, and iffue out mandates to raife arbitrary taxes by the 
soyal authority fingly.’ 

From the preceding paflage, it may be inferred that this hif- 
tory is drawn up on whig principles, and this will be found to be 
the general political character of the work ; though the writer 
profefledly avoids all difquifition on the principles of govern- 
pent, becaufe he conceives * that fych enquiries would be not 
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only fuperfluous, but even impertinent, as we have one certain 
criterion of political wifdom and virtue, namely, the eftablifhed 
dofrines of the Britith conftitution.’—Friends and admirers as 
we are of the conftitution with which we are bleffed through 
the fagacity and the firmnefs of our anceftors, we are no advo- 
cates for fuch hyperbole of language, as that which pronounces 
any effort of human power to be the certain criterion of political 





wifdom and viriue. ty 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1796. 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 20. A Curfory View of the Affignats and remaining Refources of 
French Finance (September 6, 1795.) Drawn from the Debates 
in the Convention. By F. D’Ivernois, Efg. ‘Tranflated from the 


French. 8vo. pp.8o. 1s.6d. Elmiley. 


A TRANSLATION Of M. D’Ivernois’ Coup d’Oeil fur les Affignats, 

which we reviewed at fome length inour No. for O&.1795, p. 144. 
It was then publifhed in a feparate pamphlet, but 1s now bound up 
with and makes part of the work mentioned in the Appendix to our 
18th vol, juft publifhed, p. 496. of which it forms the 2d and 3d chap- 


ters. Sh : 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 21. 4 Collefion of Papers on Naval Archite@ure, Vol. Ul. Partl, 
8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. Sewell. 1795. 

In our 6th vol. p. 191, (No. for OStober 1791,) we gave our 
readers fome idea of the original defign and inftitution of the fociety, 
to which the public are indebted for this colleétion of valuable papers 
on Naval Architecture, and on other topics of high importance to the 
prefervation and improvement of our national commerce and marine 
force. The 4th * part of the colleétion of thefe Dock-yard Tranfac- 
tions, as they might well be ftyled, if a new title were wanting, is 
vow before us; and it appears to contain many articles of ufeful 
tendency in purfuance of the plan of this Jaudable affociation.—lIt is 
with much pleafure that we obferve the progrefs of a fociety, whofe 
obje& is the culture and promotion of a fcience in which the beft in- 
terefts of this country are fo intimately involved.—In our Review, 
vol. xi. N.S. p. 463, we gave an account ofa publication which de- 
tailed ‘ the inititution, plan, and prefent ftate of the fociety for the 
improvement of naval architecture; with the premium offered, lift 
of members, and rules and orders of the fociety, &c.’ to which the 
curious and the patriotic reader gue referred. 


re 





* The /econd part was reviewed in our 8th vol. No. for May 1792; 
and the third in vol. xii. p. 99. | 
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CANAL NAVIGATION. 


Art. 22. Second Addenda to the Hiftory of Inland Canal Naviga- 
tion. Containing accounts of the feveral Canals for which Acts 
have been obtained in the Two laft Seflfions of Parliament; and 
which complete the Hiftory of that Period. 4to. 7s. fewed. 
Taylor, Holborn. 1795. 

Of the Fir/? Addenda we gave fome account in the 15th vol. of our 
New Series, p. 109 ; and of the feveral inland navigable canals com- 
prifed in that part of the General Hiffory * of thefe noble examples of 
modern improvement and commercial induftry, a lift was then fub- 
joined. The later undertakings of this kind are : 





et el 





1. The Aberdare, or Glamor- 
ganfhire canal. 

2. Barnfley (Yorkfhire) canal. 

3- Bafingftoke, 

4- Brecknock. 

¢. Caiftor, Lincolnhhire. 


21. 


Stainforth and Keadley, 
Yorkhhire. 
Stow- market. 


. Union, from Leicefter to 


Northampton, &c. 


. Warwick and Birmingham. 


6. Chelmer and Blackwater, 25. Athby dela Zouch. 
Effex. 26. Birmingham, Extenfon. 

7. Crinan, Argylehhire. 27. Huddersfield. 

8. Derby. 28. Haflingden, Lancafhire. 

g. Dearne and Dove, Yorkfhire. 29. Kennet and Avon. 

10. Dudley, Worcefterfhire. 30. Leeds and Liverpool. 


11. Ellefmere, Shropfhire. 


Mercy and Irwell. 


12. River Fots, Yorkthire. 32. Montgomery. 

13. Glocefter and Berkeley. 33. River Nen. 

14. Grand junction fromthe Ox- 34. Oxford, to amend. 
ford canal at Brauniton, 35. Peak Forett. 
Northamptonfhire, to 36. Rochdale. 

Brentford, Middlefex. 37- Somerfet. 

15. Grantham. 38. Swanfea. 

16. Hereford and Glocefter. 39. Trent, to amend. 

a7. Lancafter. 40. Wyrley and Effington. 

18. Oakham, Rutland, 41. Wifbech. 

1g. Shrewfbury. 42. Welland, Lincolnfhire. 


20. Stratford on Avon 43. Warwick and Braunfton. 


The foregoing lift fhews what an amazing progrefs has been made 
in the canal fyftem within the laft two years. Itis ftupendous! and 
the money embarked in undertakings of this kind, within this fhort 
fpace, is no lefs aftonifhing ; amounting, according to the eltimate 
now before us, to not lefs than 5,300,000 !=="* How are we ruined ?”? 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 23. 4 Reply to a Pamphlet entitled **« An Idea of the prefent State 
of France, &c.’”? By ¢ ArthurYoung,Efq. 8vo. pp.71. 2s. 64. 
Owen. 1795. 


Mr. 


a — = 





* See Rev. N.S. vol.ix. p. 319. 
+ This title-page is fo worded and printed, that many Perfons who 
read it may, at firft fight, imagine that the work to which ig ftands 
prefixed 
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Mr. Young ftrongly refembles, in one refpect, that very France 
whofe caufe he fo zealouily oppofes ; he has raifed up againft himfelf 
a holt of foes, who have combined their force to beat down his political 
opinions :—but here the refemblance ends ; for we cannot fay that he has 
fignalized the conteft by victory after victory over them. He may fay 
on the other hand that there is a material difference between real and 
literary warfare ; that in the former there is a poflibility of filencing an 
enemy, for that, when the brains are out, the man cannot very con- 
veniently difturb the killer with his talk, but that it is otherwife in the 
literary warfare ; and that a man’s being {till found talking is no proof 
that he is not dead in argument; defeat there is rarely attended with 
an avowal of it, or with filence: like Go!ldfmith’s {choolmatter, a li- 
terary adverfary, though conquered, can ftillargue. The enemy who, 
in the pamphlet before us, contends with Mr. Young, is not of that 
defcription ; when Mr. Young’s heavy artillery is opened on him, he 
can alertly fkip out of the direction of the balls, and in the midft of 
the fmoke fall unexpectedly and with effeé upon the flanks or rear of 
his enemy, feize his batteries, and {ometimes turn them againft their 
original owner. This author does not advancein column; neither‘does 
he make a furious charge at the head of heavy cavalry: but, like an 
officer of huffars, he is now here, now there, now in front, now in 
rear, at one time on the flank, then amid the baggage, again on the 
line of march cutting off fupplics and ammunition ; tll his adverfary, 
worn out and exhaufted by an affailant who does not come to ferious 
battle, foot to foot, fitt to fii, but literally worries him, is obliged to 
give up a conteft that appears evidently to be fruitlefs. We mean not 
to fay that this affailant is in every inftance victorious, for in many 
places he experiences repulfes where he does not feem to expect any 
or at leaft much refiftance: on the whole, however, he comes off with 
flying colours, and leaves Mr. Young, like Braddock’s forces, to la- 
ment a defeat by an enemy whom he can fcarcely fee, and with 
whom he has not a fair opportunity of grappling. 

The author of this pamphlet has thrown his thoughts into the fhape 
of a dialogue between an Alarmilt and atemperate Whig; the former 
not ufing any arguments of his own, but quoting thofe of Mr. Young ; 
fo that it may be faid that it is the latter who is fpeaking by proxy. 
There is one point in which the Whig more particularly triumphs over 
Mr. Young ; viz. where he fhews that the latter ftrongly recommends, 
as fit to be adopted in England, the very meafures which he makes the 
grounds of charge againft the French convention 3 fuch for inftance as 
putting men into a ftate of requifition; for without fuch a meafure, how 
could he make 5co,o0c0 rank and file of property /iable to be called 
out and regimented in this country ? It is thewn,alfo, that the ftate of 
requifition is by no means peculiar to France, or tothe French revolu- 
tion ; as it is precifely by fuch a meafure that England raifes the great- 
eft part of her feamen, and the whole of her militia. 

The nature of the work now under review fulliciently explains itfelf, 
fo that it is not neceflary for us to go into any detail of it. Ofa few 
particular points, however, we will take notice. 





prefixed is written by Mr. Young, It fhould have been fo exprefled as 
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Mr. Young having faid that this is not a moment when it fhould be 
made a queition whether the government ought to be fupported or 
oppofed ; that it is the government of the period, and confequently 
that alone which can fave us from a preflure which we never before 
experienced, &c. the Whig gives him the following anf{wer : 

‘ Whig. lf “* by government being fupported”? 1 am, according to 
the general, but contracted acceptation of the phrafe, to affent to the 
continuance of the prefent minifters, I, without the f{malleit {cruple or 
referve, publicly avow, that, in m>} mind, the ruin or falvation of the 
country depends ou their removal. But, if we are to underftand a 
firm attachment to the conflitution in its purity, itis not new, nor will 
it, I truft, ever be a queftion, without regard to the 7s or the cuts, 
‘‘ whether government is to be fupported?’’? But I have long de- 
tefted and defpifed the narrow and felfith idea of fupporting «* men’? 
—my political creed is not built on fo frail and crumbling a bafis. 
Thofe who do their duty to the public and confider the real intereft of the 
country ** the fupreme law,’? merit our ableft and moft aGive fupport ; while 
thofe who a& in a different manner, deferve our moft animated and de ifive 
oppofition.’ : 

On this we will make only one obfervation. It is generally faid 
that we ought to attend to meafures, not to men; and itis a wile faying : 
but it is only in theory that it is found ; for where do we fee it reduced 
to practice ? In all political conteits, men and meafures are invariably 
conneted. This we fay without meaning to apply it either in praife 
or difparagement of zzs or outs. 

Our Whig is fo far ftaunch to the Antigallican principles of his 
party, and to its genuine attachment to the true interefts of England, 
that, though an advocate for peace, he is not for difarming while 
France fhall continue armed ; he is for ¢ a gradualand mutual di/-arm- 
ament and @/array.’ * An equal naval force, fitted out with equal ex- 
pedition, it is to be hoped, we can always command,’ fays he :—but, 
with fubmiffion, he does not look to the grounds on which this equality 
muft reft. In our opinion, it will entirely depend on the conditions of 
the peace: if it be concluded on the bafis of the ffatus guo, we fhall at 
any time be able to arm as faft as France can :—but, if by the treaty 
France fecures all her conquefts, if fhe be fuffered to fit down with her 
influence over Holland unimpaired and undiminifhed, then it is cer- 
tain that we cannot fit out either an equal naval force or one with equal 
expedition, unlefs we fhould fuppofe, what would be abfurd, that an 
increafe of means, hands, and refources, cannot add either to the ce. 
lerity or the extent of naval equipments. ‘This author’s earneftnefs 
for peace is fuch, that he would have it even though it fhould be an 
armed peace. When afked by his adverfary what he could fave by it, 
his anfwer is— 

‘ Save? the lives of thoufands, and the lofs of millions ; if millions, 
as many think, are the only objedt of attention. Befides, an armed 
peace, new as the idea fecms to you, would foon fubfide into a fecure 
anc, and would be preferable, during the approaching feafon for hof- 
tilities, to an unfuccefsful campaign.’ 

The policy of an armed peace ftrikes us as very doubtful even on its 
flrongeft fide, humanity ; it would be war and no war, peace and ne 

pease ; 
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peace ; juft a breathing time to enable the parties to return to the 

combat with redoubled fury. 

fie In politics, this author appears to be a true whig, and confequently’ 
atrue friend to the conftitution ; a foc to anarchy, and a well-wifher 

| a) to the liberty of mankind, with a {pice of jealoufy, though perhaps 
Fi rather too {mall in quantity, of the power of France; and in /iterature, 


we are authorized by the {pecimen before us to fay that he is poffeffed 
of confiderable talents. 


Art. 24. The Political Progre/s of Britain: or, an Impartial Hiftory 
. of Abufes in the Government of the Britifh Empire in Europe, 
io Afia, and America, from the Revolution in 1688 to the prefent 
| Time. The whole tending to prove the ruinous Confequences of 
tw the popular Syftem of ‘Taxation, War, and Conqueft. 8vo, 
" pp. 156. 3s. Eaton. 1795. 

This is an enlarged edition of a pamphlet originally publifhed in 
Edinburgh in 1792. The author’s plan was to give, as he tells us, an 
im aa hiftory of the abufes in government, in a feries of pamphlets : 
—but, while he was preparing a fecond number, along (as he ex. 
preffes it) with a new edition of the firft, he was on the 2d of January 
1793, apprehended, and with fome difficulty made his efcape. ‘Two book. 
fellers, who aéted as his editors, were profecuted, and condemned, = “ 
one of them to three months’, the other to fix months’ imprifon- 
ment. ‘The author’s name is not given in the title-page, but the 
poltfcript is figned * James Thomfon Callender, an exile* for writing 
this pamphlet.’ 

In this multifarious performance, Mr. Callender mentions fome ; 
things that are worthy of attention: but they are told with fuch a fpirit | 
of malevolence againit ‘* that part of Great Britain called England,” 
and betray fuch a violence of cenfure, that it is impoflible to perufe 
the pamphlet without indignation. The whole purport of the work 
may be fummed up in the following fhort paragraph : 

* Thefe three wars with Holland, and the fourth with Spain, were 
begun and ended in the fhort period of twenty-two years ¢. No fober 
man will attempt to deny that, in every one of them, England was an 
unprovoked, a perfidious, and a barbarous aggreffor ; and that fhe 
difcovered in each of them an infatiable thirit of piracy and murder. 
Her conduct both before and fince that period hath been exaélly of the 
fame complexion ; nor is it likely that fhe will forbear to infult and rob 
other nations, till, in the maturity of divine juftice, a fecond Duke of 
Normandy fhall extinguifh her political exiftence.’ 

We fincerely believe the author, when he exculpates a late learned 
and worthy fenator of the college of juitice in Scotland, (whom Mr. 
Callender ferved in the capacity of clerk,) from having any fhare in| 

’ the compofition of this pamphlet. Gil. 


Art. 25. Conciones ad Populum,—or, Addrcfles to the People. By S. 
'l’. Coleridge. 1zmo. pp. 69. No Publifher’s Name. 

This animated author tells us, in his preface, that thefe two dif+ 

courfes were delivered in February 1795, and were followed by fix 
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others, in defence of natural and revealed religion. ‘They are re- 
plete with violent antiminifterial declamation, but not vulgar. His 
fearlefs idea is, that ‘ truth fhould be fpoken at all times, but more 
efpecially at thofe times when to fpeak truth is dangerous.’ The 
author dates from * Clevedon, Nov. 16, 1795.’ 


Art. 26. A Protef? againft certain Bills; or, The Plot difcovered, An 
Addrefs to the People, againit Minifterial Treafon. By S. T. 
Coleridge, 12mo. pp. 52. Briftol, printed for the Author, 
Nov. 28, 1795. 

«* Ditto repeated,’’ as our good friend Mr. Gallipot fo often exe 
preffes it, ia his annual bill for Baume de Vie difguiled, and James’s 

Powder under fome other name. 


Art. 27. Exifling Circumftances, the Watch-word of Defpoti/m ! or, a 
Convention Bill che Grave of the Conilitution. Addreffed to his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford. 8vo. pp. 36. 1s. Smith. 1795. 
When the zew Jaws, which have been recently agitating the public 

mind, exiited only in the form of Bills, this writer ventured to exprefs 

his fentiments without referve on the conduct of the prefent admini- 
firation ; and to charge the minifter with attempting to fet up a go- 
vernment of confidence and difcretion, inftead of a government of Jaw. 

He ventured to affert that, under the plea of fate wecefity, and 

exifting circumfances, defpotifm was making rapid ftrides in this 

country ; to adduce facts, from our hiftory, to prove that it is poffi- 
ble for an Englifh parliament to be fubfervient to the crown; and 
to ftate it as the grand fecurity of Englithmen that, at the revolution, 
it became a maxim of law, that refiltancedis the ultimate and lawful 
refource againft the violence of power ; an@@hat great pains were then 
taken to eftablifh principles, which might keep alive and cherifh in 
the people a watchfulnefs over, and a jealoufy of, their rulers.— All 
this, and more co the fame purpofe, the writer of this pamphlet dared 
to fay. How much, in our new exifting circumflances, we may fafely 
report after him, our coun@f} has not yet informed us. 


Art. 28. Some Remarks on the apparent Circumftances of the War in the 


4th Week of October 1795. A new Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Walter. 


OF the firft edition cf thefe remarks an account was given in our 
Rev. for November, p. 330. This notable production is now genprally 


afcribed to the pen of Lord Aykland ;—in confirmation of the opi- 


nion which we had formed on the’perufal of it, at the time of its firft 
publication. 


Art. 29. Les Intéréts de I’ Angleterre, &c. i, e. The Interefts of Eng- 
Jand dependant on the Manner in which the French Revolution may 
be terminated: addreffed to the Englifh Parliament. By M. de 
Vifle. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

This writer is an advocate for the continuance of the war with 
France, on the principle that it is neceflary for the ruin of the repub- 
lic, and for the prefervation of England. It is the argument of this 
pamphlet that, in making peace with the republic of France, we re- 
ftore that nation to wealth and profperitv, and make them our deftruc- 
tive rivals. ‘How little does a writer know of the true principle of she 

Rev. Jan. 1796. G Wealth 
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Wealth of Nations, who can fuppofe that a flourifhing ftate can, in a 
time of peace, be otherwife than a profitable neighbour to a com. 
mercial kingdom ! 


Art. 30. JFunius’s Political Axioms, addreffed to Twelve Millions of ' 


People in Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 1795. 

We neither think that the writer of this pamphiet has any pre- 
tenfion to afflume the celebrated name of Junius, nor that the pam. 
phlet itfelf is properly entitled ¢ Political Axioms.? The fubjeé& 
is not the abftract quettion of political rights, but the great national 
quettion /ately depending, whether the Bills againft treafon and fedition, 
called Lord Greaville’s and Mr. Pitt’s bills, ought to pafs into laws. 
The writer attacks the prefent meafures of adminiftration, not, it is 
true, in the energetic ftyle of a Junius, but with vigour of argument, 


and in language too plain to be mifunderftood. E 


Art. 31. Letters addrefed to the Inhabitants of the Ward of Farringdon 
Without, on the Subject of the late Ward-meeting at St. Dunftan’s 
Church, relative to the Bili for Suppreflion of Seditious Meetings : 
with Stri€tures on the Proceedings there. By an Inhabitant of the 
Ward who was prefent. 8vo. 4s. Murray. 1795. 

Every argument that has been, and perhaps can be, advanced in 
fupport of t+e Bil/, in regard to public approbation, feems to be con- 
centrated and forcibly urged in this pamphlet; which is written with 
every appearance of a fincere and therefore commendable zeal for the 
fecurity and welfare of our country, and its conftitutional government ; 
and this 1s more than, poflibly, will be allowed by the alarmifts (for 
ALARM has xo taken xzezv and oppofite ground,) on the other fide 
of the queftion.—Amid the irritation and clamour of contending par- 
ties, the ** {till finall voice’’ of reafon is not likely to be duly heard. 
In fuch cafes, wife and moderate men will wait till the din of difpute 
fubfides, before they form a decided opinion.— The letters are figned 
Albertus. 


Art. 32. The Means of obtaining immediate Peace; addreffed to the 
King and People of Great Britain. ‘Tranflated from the French, 
by John Skill. 8vo. pp. 46. 1s. Symonds. 1795. 

An advertifement prefixed to this pamphlet informs us that it was 
originally written in French, in July 1794, but that the publication 
was then fuppreffed. The tract contains a ftatement of fuch arguments 
for peace as arofe from the peculiar nature of the war, and from the 
fitvation of the belligerent powers at that feafon. The writer fug- 
gefls nothing concerning the terms of negociation, which may be 


-fuitab!e to the prc/ext hate of affairs. -— 


Art. 33. 4 Propofal for a perpetual Equalization of the Pay of the La. 
ouring Poor. 4to. 18.6d. Becket. 1795¢ 

The propofal here fubmitted to the public is to make the daily 
wages of feld-labour equal to one fixth part of the value of a buhhel 
of wheat, to make them flu&uate regularly with the price of corn, and 
thus to provide always in an equal degree for the well-being or ill-being 
of the journeyman. In the author’s phrafeology,—when wheat is at 
fix fhillings the buflicl, he would give one fhilling a day to the la- 
bourer 5 when at fix fhillings and fixpence the bufhe!, one hhilling and 
one 
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one penny gratuity 5 when at eleven fhillings the bufhel, one fhilling 
and ten perce gratuity; and foon. The neceffary arithmetical tables 
are fubjoined. ' 

It becomes all farmers and others, who dire€tly advance to the la- 
bourer the price of his toil, to perufe this and fimilar projects; and to 
adopt, without the interference of the legiflature, fuch an increafed 
rate of payment as may reftore to perennial independence, at leat, 


thofe of the poor who are induftrious and have work to perform. Tay. 


Art. 34. Thoughts on the Origin and Formation of Political Conftitutions, 
fuggefted by the recent Attempt to frame another new Conftitution 
for France. By John Bowles, Efg. 8vo. pp. 36. 4s. Longe 
man. 1795. 

Mr. Bowles appears to be a {worn foe to innovations :—A new cone 
ftitution is in his idea a national farce ; and he writes this pamphlet to 
prove the impoilibility of eftablifhing a conftitution on the bafis of fpe- 
culation. A fyitem which fuppofes a right in the people to change 
their governors, and to new-model their conftitution, he treats as vie 
fionary and pregnant with mifchief: he goes fo far as even to affert 
that no people ever did, or can, choofe their government ; an affer- 
tion contradiéted, we conceive, at leaft by one recent fact in the‘cafe 
of America; for we cannot admit, with Mr. Bowles, that the pow- 
ers of government, when America became independent, devolved as 
a matter of courfe on the General and the Affembly. All govern- 
ment, according to this writer, muft in the firit inftance derive its 
origin from phyfical force; before government exifts, a people being 
only a mafs of atoms, without order or coherence, and therefore not 
fufceptible of a conititution ; and after government is formed, in its 
progreflive ftate it muft fteer clear of {peculative innovation, and 
follow no other guide than experience. 

We are fenfible of the difficulties attending political changes, and 
are no friends to hafty innovations: but we cannot abandon this ob- 
vious principle of common fenfe, that a number of men may affociate 
for the purpofe of government, as well as for any other purpofe, and 
may actin their affociated capacity, either immediately by the ma- 
jority of voices, or mediatcly by delegated reprefentation. With 
Mr. Bowles’s idea of the origin of government, and the nature of 
civil fociety, it 1s not furprifing that he thinks it better for the inha- 
bitants of Turkey to be under the defpotifm of the Divan, than it 
would be to reform their government according to the Englith legif- 
Jature ; or that, in behalf of the nation of France, he laments the 
abolition of the mild, beneficent, and paternal government of the 


Bourbons. E ; 


Art. 35. Exifting Circumftances ; or ihe Order of the Day exemplified, in 
Two Inftances of Political Inconfiftency, with regard to the Roman 
Catholics and Non- Jurors of Great Britain. To which are added, 
Comments and Obfervations on the recent Outfet of a War Minifter 
at Quiberon Bay and Ifle de Dieu; addreffed to the moft unpre- 
jadiced Nobleman in Great Britain. By Chriftopher Plain-fenfe. 

32 , Author 
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Author of * Better late than never®*.” 8vo. pp. 42. 15, 

Johnfon. 1795. 

When names of fignificance, fuch_as that which ftands in the above 
title page, are aflumed, they ought to be chofen with propriety ; that 
which is adopted by the prefent writer very ill accords with the ftyle 
of his pamphlet. The obfcurity which prevails in many parts of it is 
rendered the more remarkable, by appearing in contraft with the per- 
{picuous energy of Junius, whom the author is continually voting. 
He compares the expeditions to the coalt of France to a moufe’s nib- 
bling at a lion’s mane: he arraigns with much feverity the fecretary 
at war, whom he confiders as the great promoter of thefe unfortunate 
expeditions ; and he exhorts the noble Lord to whom the pamphlet is 
addreffed to ftep forwards, and afk this metaphyfical manager of ex- 
ifting circumflances, whether he faw one permanent folid reafon, 
during his intercourfe with the combined leaders abroad, to induce 





this country to enter into fuch a wafte of public property ? Gil. 


Art. 36. Remarks on the prefent War; with a fhort Inquiry into the 
Conduét of our Foreign Allies, and fome explanatory Obfervations 
on the Peace figned at Bafle, between the King of Pruffia, and the 
Ufurpers of the Sovereign Power in France. Addreffed to the 
Right Hon.W. Pitt. 8vo. pp. 92. zs. Kearfley. 1795. 

‘This is a philippic (the philippics of Cicero, though fevere, were 
jutt,) againft the King of Pruflia. It purports to be the work of a 
traveller who, during his peregrination of four years on the continent, 
was bufy in collecting anecdotes at the diferent courts, as well as in 
the allied armics. We cannot fay that we have met with any thing of 
importance in this production, which had not previoufly been laid 
before the public; and, as the author conceals his name, his tefti- 
mony adds nothing to the authenticity of reports which have bees 
already circulated. 


Art. 37. A Letter to bis Serene Highnefs the Elefor of Hanover ; withD® 
Notes ‘To which are fubjoined, interefling and authentic Strate 
Papers and Letters relative to our Correfpondence at Foreign 
Courts, inthe Autumn of 1794. 8vo. pp. 68. 2s. Allen and 
Welt. 1795. 

The ofenjible writer of this letter is the Gonfaloniere di Giuftizia of 
Lucca ; and the fubjects difcuffed are, the conduct of the Britith to- 
wards the Italian ftates, the military tranfactions on the Continent, 
and the fubfidies beftowed fo bounteoufly by the King of Great Bri- 
tain on the Elector of Hanover and other German princes. The notes 
are dedicated chiefly to domeftic affairs, in which the miniftry and 
their adherents are treated with no {mall degree of feverity. The core 
refpondence contains Many Curious matters, and will be received with 
sarious degrees of faith, differing with the apprehended ftrength or 
weaknefs of the zuternal evidence; for no mames are fubfcribed to the 
various notes, letters, and extracts from difpatches ; nor has the au- 
thor of part or the whole of this pamphlet thought proper to rifk 
his name in the title-page. 





* See Rev, N.S. Vol. xv. p. 442. 
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Art. 38. Ar Appendix to the Seventeenth Edition of Dr. Burn’s Fuf- 
tice of the Peace, and Parifh Officer, containing all the Acts of 
Parliament and adjudged Cafes which relate to the Office of a juf- 
tice of the Peace, from 32 Geo. 111. to the prefent Time By 
John Burn, Efq. one of his Majefiy’s Juftices of the Peace for the 
Counties of Weftmoreland and Cumberland. 8vo. pp. 210. 
3s. 6d. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1795. 

In our eleventh volume, N.S. p. 456, we announced the edition 
of Burn to which the prefent publication is intended to ferve as an 
Appendix. In addition to the contents mentioned in the title-page, 
the advertifement acquaints us that * the general form under ttle 
Coxviction having been obferved by the Lord Chief Julticc * to 
be in one initance erroneous, a corrected general form of convidlion 
is now given, together with the reft of that title revifed ard confider- 
ably enlarged, on the plan of the late author, by a gentleman at the 
bar ¢ ; and alfo fuch new precedents under other heads, as were deemed 
neceflary and confiftent with the defign of the original work. The 
fet of precedents refpecting the excife laws, recommended by the 


: : ages: tm, age 
high authority above mentioned, is alfo introduced in this appendix.’ SR . 


Art. 39. The whole Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Fuftice of 
the Peace, comprifing alfo the Authority of Parith Officers. By 
Thomas Walter Williams, Efg. of the Inner Temple, Barrier at 
Law. Vol. V. PartI. 8vo. pp.167. Robinfons. 1795. 
The firft four volumes of this work, which till now we confidered 

as completing it, we reviewed in our laft volume, p. 321, and to that 

article we mutt refer our readers. —Mr. Williams, in an advertifement 
to the prefent number, fays that * it is propofed to continue this work 
annually, by publifhing a Part as foon as poffible after each Trinity 

Term; and when a fafiicient number of parts are publithed to form a 

volume, a general title will be given, together with a copious index, 

containing, under proper titles, and prefenting at one view, the prin- 
cipal matters contained in the volume.’—We fhall wait for the com- 
pletion of the volume, and then give our opinion on it; at prefent it 


is {ufficient to announce the publication of the firft part. SR 


Art. 40. dn Effay on the Learning of contingent Remainders and execue 
tory Devifes, By Charles Fearne, Efg. Barritter at Law, of the 
Inner ‘Temple, Author of the Legigraphical Chart of landed Pro- 
perty. In two Volumes. Wol fecond, of Executory Devifes. The 
fourth Edition, with Notes and Comments by John Jofeph Powell, 
Efq. Barrifter at Law, of the Middle Temple, Aathor of the Law 
of Mortgages, &c. 8vo. pp. 580. 10s. 6d. Boards. Butter. 
worth. 1795. 

The firft volume of this valuable work was noticed in our ninth 
volume, N.S p. 208, and fince that time its ingenious author has paid 
the debt to nature. Mr. Powell has humanely undertaken to complete 
tis fecond volume for the benefit of Mrs. Fearne, and has enriched 
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it with a variety of pertinent notes from page 66 to the end; for fo 
far her hufband had advanced, before the pro/eflion were deprived of 
the advantage of his labours in an abftrufe and difficult part of legal 


knowlege. SR. 


Art. 41. The Pradtice of the Court of Exchequer, on Proceedings in 
Equity. Intwo Volumes. By David Burton Fowler, Efg. one of 
the fix Clerks of that Court. 8vo. pp. 1120. 13s. Boards, 
Butterworth. 1795. 

Mr. Fowler obferves, in his preface, tiat, ¢ although the Court of 
Exchequer has from the oldeft times exercifed an equitable jurifdidtion, 
yet no regular or complete treatife has appeared upon the praétice of 
this branch of its jurifdiction. ‘The prefent work,’ (therefore, accor- 
ding to the author,) € exhibits a general outline of all fuits in equity ; 
and in this refpect rens parallel with fimijar works that have already 
explained the practice of the Court of Chancery. But this work, even 
upon that ground, endeavours to be more infiructive than the preceding 
publications on the general practice of equity, by entering more fully 
and minutely into the detail cf many. very important branches of the 
operations of an equity court; and confequently in all thofe particu. 
Jars this work may be eqizally ufeful to thofe who praife in either the 
Court of Exchequer, or in the Court of Chancery. The number and 
nature of thefe points, which are now exhibited for the firtt time in 
print, for the general inftruction of fuitors in either court, will plainly 
appear by comparing the table of contents prefixed to the body of 
this treatife, with the contents of any of the preceding publications on 
this fubjeét. But the peculiar courfe of practice in which the Court 
of Exchequer differs from the Court of Chancery, will alfo be found 
here, and only here; and thefe diftinguifhing circumftances are fet 
forth on the molt authentic and indifputable authority, namely, that 
of the records of the court itfelf, which have been purpofely fearched 
through, in order to afford the moft copious and fatisfactory informa- 
tion upon all the/e matters.’ 

This is the outline furnifhed by the author ; and we are of opinion 
that the work will be found very ferviceable to thofe who are engaged 
in either court of equity, particulariy to the fuitors in the equity fide 
of the Court of Exchequer. A variety of forms and precedents are 


inferted in thefe volumes, which will alfo be ufeful. SR. 


Art. 42. Az Effay on Uf: By William Cruife, Efq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrifter at Law, Author of the Effay on Fines and Recoveries. 
8vo. pp. 224. 358. Bodrds. Butterworth, 1795. 

The author of this work has divided his fubje& into five chapters, 
in which he has confidered the following particulars :—Firft, the ori- 
gin of ufes; feconcly, the nature and qualities of an u‘e before the fta- 
tute 27 Henry VIII.; thirdly, the ftatute 27 Henry VIII. of ufes; 
fourthly, the feveral conveyances derived from the flatute of ufes; 
and Jaftly, contingent and refulting ufes.—All thefe points My. 
Cruife has treated with confiderable ability ; and we fcruple not to re- 
commend his work to the profeflion, particularly to the conveyancing 
part of it, becaufe we are confident that they will And in it much va- 
luable information. 
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Art. 43. x Enquiry into the Title and Powers of bis Majefty, as 
Guardian of the Duchy of Cornwall during the late Minority of its Duke. 
By Cnarles Watkins, Efq. 8vo. 15. Butterworth. 1795. 

Mr. Watkins confiders it as a very doubtful point, whether the 
an King had at any time, from the granting of the charter by Edward 
the Third to the twelfth year of the reign of Charles the Second, the 
power as guardian of receiving and retaining to his own ufe the reve- 
nues of the Duchy of Cornwall, until the Duke fhoula have attained 
the age of twenty-one. He is, however, convinced that the ftatute 
paffed in the twelfth year of Charles the Second, which abolifhed 
military tenures, entirely abrogated fuch power of the king, fuppofing 
that he had been, anterior to that period, entitled tothe wardthip of the 
infant Duke; and that confequently his prefent Majefty is refponfible 
for what he derived from the Duchy during the Prince of Wales’s 


minority. DR . 


NOVELS. 
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: Art. 44. Montalbert.. By Charlotte Smith. 12mo. 3 Vols. 12s. 
; Low. 1795. 

3 The public have fo frequently borne witnefs to the fuperior abilities 
7 of Mrs. Smith as a novel writer, that there is now little left for us to 
: fay, more than merely announcing the work before us, and adding that 
4 it does not by any means difgrace its parentage. 

One thing, however, we muft remark, to the credit of the judgment 

of our ingenious authorefs, viz. that, though fhe relates a journey acrofs ' 
the Alps, and many of the fcepes are in Italy, Sicily, and the South 
of France, yet we find no inftance of protra&ed dcfcription. Other 
writers, and Mrs. S. herfelf in former publications, have minutely 
and much too frequently entered into long defcriptions of {cenes, 
which, however beautiful or grand they may be, and however, when 
fparingly introduced, they may enrich a novel, have often by immo- 
| derate repetition created difguft. Mountains, woods, caftellated 

rocks overhanging a lake, luxuriant thickets, glowing funfets, and 

midnight ftorms, if-without intermiffion prefented to the reader, cane 
not but become extremely tedious; and it is in our opinion not alittle 
to the praife of Mrs. S. that, though fhe fhines in the delineation of 
thefe poetical landfcapes, fhe has facrificed glare to propriety, and has 
again reduced fancy under the direétion of tate. 

Common fign daubings are fafe in their meannefs from critical re- 
marks: but, in the works of an Angelo or a Raphael, every impro- 
priety becomes vifible, and every blemifh is efteemed a deformity. 
It is with pain therefore that we obferve, in the volumes before us, fuch 
inaccuracies as—I have went, for 1 have gone, infolate for infulate, col- 
lufion for collifion, affimzlate for aflimilate; with other miftakes of the 
fame kind. We do not perceive that prevoyance is at all better than 
forefight ; and we would moreover hint, in a whifper, that the phrafe 
‘ fhe had ftudied the wsi/e more than the dulci,’ fo far from fhewing a 
‘knowlege of Latin, isa ftriking evidence of the contrary. 

The pieces of poetry interfperfed through thefe volumes are very 
few in number ; one of them we fhall take the liberty of quoting : 

G4 © Swift 
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© Swift fleet the billowy clouds along the fky, 
Earth feems to fhudder at the tlorm aghatt ; 
While only beings, as forlorn as I, 

Court the chill horrors of the howling blaft. 
Even round yon crumbling walls, in fearch of food, 
The ravenous owl foregoes his evening flight ; 

And in his cave, within the deepeft wood, 
The fox eludes the tempeft of the night :-— 
But, to my heart, congenial is the gloom 
Which hides me from a world I with to iun— 
That fcene, where ruin faps the mould’ring tomb, 
Suits with the fadnefs of a wretch undone ; 
Nor is the darkeft fhade, the keeneft air, 


Black as my fate—or cold as my defpair.’ A.Aa 2 
An 


Art.45. Mon‘ford Cafile, or the Knight of the White Rofe. 
hiftorical Romance of the Xith Century. 2 Vols. 12zmo. 73. 
fewed. Crofby. 

This performance is neither of the firft nor of the loweft rank: we 
have feen many of the kind fuperior to it, and many its infertors It 
inculcates no maxims hoftile to good morals; its fins againit ftrict 
grammatical propriety are very rare, and probably are rather flips of 
the pen than deliberate miftakes: but, if its defects be few, its beau- 
ties are fo likewife; and it preferves the ‘* even tenor of its way”’ 
from the beginning to the end, equally removed from licentious trafh 
on the one hand, and from our moft perfect fpecimens in this depart- 
ment of literature on the other. It will, indeed, intereft the feelings, 
and keep alive the paffions, of thofe who are fond of caitles, knights, 
tournaments, caverns, banditti; and all the chiva'rous accompaniments 


of tales of this nature. Do 


Art. 46. The Haunted Cavern. A Caledonian Tale. By J. Palmer, 
jun. 12mo. pp.250. 3s. fewed. Croiby. 1796. 

This little piece is not remarkable either for the incidents or the 
purity of the language,—we mean with refpect to grammatical idiom ; 
and in novel writing, like poetry, to fall fhort of excellence is to fail 
in the only object worth attempting: mediocrity is attainable by 
moft, but it 1s only the rare combination of fancy with judgment and 
general information, that can fave a work of pure fiction from neglect, 


0 
Art.47. Arville Cafle. An hiftorical Romance. 12mo. 2 Vols, D 


6s. fewed. Crofby. 1796. 
If falfe grammar, the groffeft miftakes in chronology, prating 
ghotts, and the union of utter impoffibilities, conititute the perfeétion 
of hiitorical romance ; this before us has the moft unequivocal claim 


to the public notice. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 48. The Latin Primer, &c. &c. By the Rev. Richard Lyne, 


Matter of the Grammar School at Likeard. 1izmo. 2s. 6d. 
Boards, Stockdale. 1795. 
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The famous Minerva of Sanétius, together with the obfervations of 
Scaliger and Voilius on the Latin tongue, though of the greateft ufe 
to thofe who with to acquire a critical knowlege of that language, muft 
be allowed to be too abitrufe for the intellects of boys; and we might 
pafs the fame judgment on the Port-royal grammar, For a long time, 
Lilly’s grammar was the only one known in our fchools; a work of 
confiderable labour and erudition, but harfh and perplexed: the defi- 
nitions are frequently confufed and inaccurate; and it is not uncom- 
mon for a boy to repeat every rule in that grammar, without under- 
ftanding precifely the meaning of one. ‘Ihe Eton grammar is now 
in molt general ufe, but is little more than an abridgment of 
Lilly : much of the pedantic jargon of the old grammarian is indeed 
judicioufly omitted, and many of his redundancies are lopped off; yet 
itis not free from difficulty and obfcurity ; the greater part of the 
definitions of Lilly are retained with all their defects; and every lover 
of learning muft frequently have wifhed for a more eafy, clear, and 
expeditious method of inftructing the rifing generation in the elements 
of the Latin tongue. 

This defigeratum feems to be ina great meafure attained by the 
author of the work before us: which is divided into three parts. 
The firft contains twenty-two general rules of conftruétion, all of which 
are illuftrated by examples from the Latin poets, and every peculiarity 
in the language is explained in fuch a manner as to be perfectly intel- 
ligible to boys; at the fame time the fcholar muft be much pleafed 
with the precifion, folid judgment, and good fenfe, of the author. 
The fecond part treats of the pofition of words in Latin compofition ; 
and Mr. Lyne is of opinion that the grand fecret of pofition lies prine 
cipally in thefe two points. 

1. That the word governed be placed before the word which go- 
verns it. 


z. That the word agreeiag be placed after the word with which it 

agrees. : 
hele two, he fays, may be termed the maxims of pofition; and 

from them refult various rules, which may be conveniently divided 
into two claffes, viz. 

1. Rules refulting from the government of words. 

2. Rules refulting from the agreement of words. 

To which add a third clafs, viz. 

3. Mifcellaneons rules, not reducible to either of the twa claffes 
foregoing. = 

The firft clafs contains five rules. 

The fecond, four rules. 

The third, thirteen rules, 


Thee rules, with their exceptions, are exemplified with tafte and 


judgement. 


The fabje& of the third part is Latin metre, and it contains1, an 
account of the different kinds of feet in the Latin tongue; 2. a de- 
{cription and fynopfis of the many forts of verfe in that language; 
3- the various and beautiful mixture of Latin verfe in compofition ; 
4. a ful! detcription of the Metra Horatiana. 

Such is the general plan of a work which we have perufed with 
pleafure 5 aad we think it the bett calculated, perhaps, of any book 


that 
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that we have ever feen, to facilitate the arr dy of a language in the 
acquifition of which many years are generally {pent 
YS & YP Ban. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 49. Hints refpe®ing Human Difefious. 8vo. 1s. Darton and Co. 

This whimfical performance, jocular in the text and {erious in the 
notes, has for the- fubject of the former the late propofed att called 
the Dead Body Bill. Conceiving that its penalties, if carried into 
execution, would cut off the ufual fupply for - ratomical diffections, 
the writer propofes that the members of the faculty of medicine fhould 
form a fociety, the individuals of which fhould bind themfelves to 
Jeave their bodies to the community, at death, for the purpofe of dif- 
fe&tion ; and in order to obtain a proper fupply of female fubjects, he 
advifes that they fhould perfuade their wives to become members. 

As to the notes, that which the writer feems to think the molt im- 
portant relates to the prevention of canine madnels. For this end, he 
propofes an expedient fomewhat fimilar to that of Scriblerus of a ge- 
neral flux. It is, that, at a certain time of the year, every dog in 
the kingdom fhould be tied up ior feven weeks, the full period during 
which madnefs can .be fuppofed to be latent in them; and that all 
who fhewed figns of the difeafe in this time fhould be killed, and the 
reft liberated. ‘This plan fuppofes that the difeafe is always com- 
municated by contagion, and never rifes {pontancoufly ;—a fact, we 
imagine, very far from being eitablifhed. In his directions for pre- 
venting bad confequences from the bite of a mad dog, the writer 
feems refolved to make fure work of it; for, after having taken 
great pains to wafh out the poifon with water, (Dr. Haygarth’s me- 
thod,) he advifes cutting out the whole bitten part, and then cauter- 


ifing it:—but this, perhaps, may alfo be joke. Av- 


Art.50. 4 Treatife on the Stru&ure, Economy, and Difeafes of the 
Liver, &c. &c. By William Saunders, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Second Edition, with confiderable Additions. 8vo. pp. 261. 
58s. Boards. Robinfons, &c. 1795. 

It gives us pleafure to find that the encouragement afforded to this 
valuable work has occafioned another edition, which the refpeétable 
author has improved by various obfervations that have fince occurred 
to him. The principal of the additions confift of fome reafonings 
concerning the mode in which obftru€tions of the liver become the 
caufe of afcites; and in fome difcuffions refpe@ing diet, and the in- 
fluence of the bile on digeftion. For our account of the work as it firft 


appeared, fee Rev. for Nov. 1793, p. 296. AL 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 51. The Antidote, a Political Poem. Humbly infcribed to 

the King. 4to. pp.15. Bedford, printed by Smith. 1795. 

A poet of fome ability, a patriot of much loyalty, here offers his 
good advice by way of antidote to the political diforders of the times. 
Addreffing himfelf alternately to the government, and to the nation at 
large, he earneftly and affectionately conjures the former to avoid 
whatever may feem in the fmalleft degree to encroach on the rights or 
liberties of the people; and the latter he pathetically exherts to be 


ever 
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ever on their guard againft every impulfe or movement that may lead 
them one ftep towards popular tumult, or have the leaft tendency to- 
wards anarchy ; and by fuchtruly patriotic condutt, to infure to their 
happy country the bleffings of Peace !—Of war, except for imme- 
diate defence againft an invading enemy, he expreffes the utmoft 
hatred; afferting, ia oppofition to its concomitant horrors, the be- 
neficent f{pirit and pacific principles of the Chriftian religion. —Of our 
danger from France, he fays, 


« Tis not from Gatuic Politics arife 
Fears to alarm, or Dangers to furprife ; 
?Tis Gatuic Infidelity that fows 
The Seeds of Ruin, and her Poifon throws, 
Rous’d from the Convent’s dark and phrenzied Dreams, 
Reafon awakes and flies to wide Extremes: 
As Rivers, if a Mount obftru& their Courfe, 
Are check’d indeed, but gather mightier Force ; 
And burfting, with refiftlefs Fury pour 
Their boundle{s Torrents to the affrighted Shore; ° 
Till Time to Nature’s Courfe confine the Stream; 
So Reafon wakes from Superftition’s Dream.’ 


On the popular fubje&t of Reform, he thus delivers his ideas, with 
refpect to the conduct of Government; the Mufe addrefling herfelf 
immediately to the firft Magittrate in the kingdom: 


‘ If ime have hatch’d Corruptions in the State; 
Or on your Councils private Interefts wait ; 
lf thofe, who claim the Narion’s mighty Traft 
(Nor to their Kine, nor ConsTiTuTion juft) 
Supplant her Laws; and at her Sons’ Expence, 
Extend the treach’rous Hand of Influence : 
Reflet—Rerorm -nor for her Wrongs commute: 
Dare to remove the Evil from the Root ! 
‘* Wait not fupine the fatal, rank Difeafe ;?* 
“© Soon as it come the glowing Evil feize.” 
Wi tv you diftruft your partial Nation’s Voice? 
Will you in her Indignities rejoice ? 
When Laws fubverfive of her Freedom rife, 
Will rou confirm the Deeds ?>—Your Love denies. 
If there be Traitors, let not vain Refiraints 
Inflame their Rage, and /an4ion their Complaints. 
In Laws to fhame the Traitor’s haggard Face, 
Let not the Joyal Bofom feel Difgrace: 
Shall Virtue be cafhier’d for Vice’s Caufe? 
Forbid it, Juftice, Mercy, and the Laws !’— 


If by the words, ‘ Confirm the Deeds,’ in the laf quotation, the 
Poet alludes, as we conceive he does, to the fedition and treafon bills, 
the time when thefe well-intended verfes were written feems to be 
nearly afcertained: though, poflibly, the lot was caft before the 
poem was printed, 


7 | Art. 
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Art. 52. <All ina Bufile; a Comedy, in Five Aéts. Written by the 
Author of the Caftle of Ollada*. %vo. 2s. Norwich, printed 
by Beatniffe and Co. 1795. 

This piece wears a complexion fomewhat farcical, and ranks with 
the London Cuckolds, particularly in the common place wit and ridi- 
cule of guttling Aldermen, &c. characters which once were deemed 
not lefs effential to Englifh comedy than Puncu in a puppet-fhew : 
but in the prefent improved ftate of the Drama, /uch obfolete humour 
does not feem likely to be refumed with that fuccefs which Ravenf- 
croft’s upper-gallery -performance experienced, for fome time, thouh 
now juftly banifhed from the, ftage. 

The writer of 4// in a Buftle, who does not feem totally deficient 
in abilities for theatrical compofitions of the comic fpecies, would 
probably fucceed in a ludicrous after-piece; but we fhould rather 
doubt his powers in any attempt at what is called genteel comedy,— 
the heights of which, we fear, he is unable to reach. Yet, if he 
withes to try, we fhould be unwilling to difcourage him by a pre-con- 
ceived opinion. 


Art.53. The Royal Vifit to Exeter; a Poetical Epiftle, by John 
Ploughfhare, a Farmer of Morton’ Hampitead, in the County of 
Devon. Publifhed by P, Pindar, Efq. 4to. 1s, 6d. Walker. 1795. 


| MOTTO. 
Well! in a come—King George to town, 
With douft and zweat, az netmeg brown, 
The hoffes all in zmoke; 
Huzzain, trumpetin, and dringing, 
Red colours vleein, roarin, zingin ; 
Zo mad fimm’d all the voke ! 


The droll {pirit of ridicule, that fo flily lurk’d in P. P.’s account 
of the R. Tour to Weymouth +, fands up more abreatt to the fubject, 
in the laughable defcription of the tour to Exeter ; yetf the fatire 
being conveyed in the weft-country dialect, (in refpe& t6 which the 
poet is at home,) will be fomewhat obfcured, and only half revealed 
to readers in the other parts of the kingdom, to whom the provincial 
webicle can be little known.--The whole is related by a Devonthire 
clown, in a poetic epiftle to his dear xier Nan ; and it will xartinly 
furnith fome laughter to thofe who can tranflate the language. —Ho- 
neft Ploughfhare, who at the outfet of the bufinefs had promifid 
himfelf huge delight from zeeing Kincs and Queens, thus, in the 
conclufion, expreffes his difappointment : 


¢ Theeze once I’ve made myzelf a vool 
And now I veel my courage cool 

For zeeing RoyaL THINGS: 
And whan my Bible next | read, 
Zo leet I worfhip all the breed, 

I'll ep the book of Kincs.’ 





* See Rev. October 1795. 
¢ See Rev. Nov. 1795. 
8 Art, 
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Art. 54. Liberty's Laft Squeak; containing an Elegiac Ballad, an 
Ode to an Informer, an Ode to Furymen, and Crumbs of Comfort for 
the Grand Informer. By Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to, 1s. 6d. 
Walker. 1795. ; 

Although Peter fo highly diflikes thofe terrific fedition and treafon 
bills, as our readers have already feen by Art. 36. of our laft month’s 
Catalogue, his courage does not feem to have failed him; he ftill 
faces about and attacks the enemy at all points: courts, ftatefmen, 
and their fatellite Mr. John Reeves (** the Grand Informer,’’) &c. &c. 
On the latter he is very fevere. In his addrefs to jurymen he is him- 
{elf the hero of his own performance: 


« Sirs, it may happen, by the grace of God, 

That I, Great Peter, one day come before ye, 
To anfwer to the Man of Wia, for Ode, 

Full of fublimity, and pleafant ftory. 


‘ Yes, it may fo fall out that lofty men, 
Dunpas, and Ricumonp, Hawksp’ry, PortTiann, 
PiTT, 
May with to cut the nib of Perer’s pen, 
And, cruel, draw the holders of his wit; 


‘ Nay, Dame Injustice in their caufe engage, 
To clap the gentle Pogr in a cage; 

And fhould a grimly Jupce for death harangue, 
Don’t let the Poer of the Peopie hang. 


¢ What are my crimes? A poor tame Cur am IT, 
Though /ome will {wear I’ve {napp’d them by the heels ; 
A puppy’s pinch, that’s all, I don’t deny ; 
But Lord! how fenfibly a Great Man feels f 


‘ A harmlefs joke, at times, on Kings and Queens ; 
A little joke on lofty Earls and Lords; 

Smiles at the {plendid homage of Court fcenes, 
The modes, the manners, fentiments, and words: 


¢ A joke on Marg’ret Nicholfon’s mad Knights ¢ 
A joke upon the fhave of Cooks at Court, 
Charms the fair Muse, and ege the world delights ; 
A pretty piece of inoffenfive {port. 


¢ Lo, in a little inoffenfive fmile 
There lurks no lever to o’erturn the State, 
And Kina, and ParLiaMENnr ! intention vile! 
And hurl the Queen of Nariowns to her fate. 


‘ No gunpowder my modeft garrets hold, 
Dark-lanterns, blunderbufies, mafks, and matches; 
Few words my fimple furniture unfold ; 
A bed, a itool, a rufty coat in patches. 


‘ Carpets, nor chandeliers fo bright, are mine; 
Nor mirrors, ogling Vanity to pleafe ; 

Spaniels, nor lap-dogs, with their furs fo fine : 
Alas! my little liveftock are—-my fleas !’ 


As 
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As Peter cannot be grave, whether in verfe or profe, or whatever 
the fubjeét, he winds up his ode to the jurymen with a humorous prayer 
in behalf of the Liberties of his Country : but it is too long for our 
extract. ‘The other pieces in this little poetic mifcellany are all in 
that comic flrain, fo well recognized by the public as the Peculium of 
Peter Pindar, Efq. 

Art. 55. The Whim, a Comedy, in Three A&s. By Lady Wallace. 

With an Addrefs to the Public, upon the arbitrary and uajuft Af- 

erfion of the Licenfer againft its political Sentiments. ‘The fe- 
cond Edition. Ordered to be atted tor the Benefit of the Hofpital 
and Poor of the Ifle of Thanet, but refufed the Royal Licence. 

Svo. 2s. Reed, St. James’s-ftreet. 

Perhaps the moft remarkable circumftance, relative to this comedy, 
is that it was refufed to be licenfed at the Lord Chamberlain’s office ; 
no doubt, for political reafons, into which we fhall not enter, With 
refpeét, alfo, to the unbounded love of Lady Wallace for our happy 
conftitution, on which fhe fo emphatically infifts in fome paflages, we 
fhall fay nothing : leaving them to be contrafted with other parts, fuch 
as will eafily fuggeit them/elves to the mind of the reader. Were we 
indeed to venture an opinion, it would be that the Lady, though the 
very ardently and with moft excellent intention defires fomething, yet 
has not clearly defined to herfelf what it is that fhedefires. Howe 
ever, fhe has an attive fpirit, feels indignation at innumerable things 
which are daily paffing under her eye, and with the glow of virtue 
rifes the animated advocate of reform; as far as fhe dares venture to 
believe that reform is neceffary. The firft fcene in the comedy will 
perhaps at once difplay the Lady’s talents, and fuggeft the reafon why 
the prohibition, under which our flage labours, was called forth on the 


prefent occafion. 
© Fag and Nell. 


‘ Fag. Well, furely our old Lord is a whimfical old Genius. 

Nell. It is a queer Whim, 1 muft confefs, for him who is for ever 
plodding over Greek books as big as himfelf, and duiting old petri- 
tactions—he who frets to death if a moufle itirs in the houfe, to have 
fuch a buitle all of a fadden.—Pray, Fag, is all right in the, upper 
ftory ? { pointing to her bead. 

Fag. Can’t fay, ?pon honor, as I only arrange the outfide ; but I 
rejoice at the tarn he has taken, for I was dev’lifh tired of living in 
his humdrum fafhion. 

Neil. He is forever preaching to my fweet young lady againft 
modern men, and modern manners—fays that the antients lived more 
_ decently—that the women in thofe cays were employed from morning 

to night, in houfewifery—never interfered in public life, or attempted 
to rule—and, what was horrible, molt horrible, that they never had 
Fovers after they were married! i was beginning to lock out for another 
place, until he gave a fillip to my {fpirits by this fete to-day. 

Fag. I don’t think you need have tired fo neither, Mrs. Nelly, 
fince you have had my company—but you don’t love me, Nell? 

Nell. Lord, Fag, you know, to do that, I need not be fhut up by 
this old Petrifaction, like one of his ugly tea-pots, which, he fays, 
were dug out of the arf, at Lantun!> 


Fag. 
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Fag. Pray, what is his meaning of making the fervants mafters 
for a whole day ? . 

Nill. I heard him tell Mifs Julia, that old folks—in the days of 
Adam, I fuppofe, when matters were no worfe than their fervants— 
that to make each contented with their fituation, they had one day’s 
holiday every year, which they called the Feaft of Satin. 

Fag. Satin!—oh, he feafts beit in modern times—he generally 
fealts with our maiters every day —— but he called it to me the Featt 
of Satin-Ally. 

Nell. Aye, that is his name; and a very fenfible worthy fellow he 
muft have been, for he allowed no diftin&tion of perfons. Knowin 
that the man is often better than the matter, he made him mafter for 
one day; and our old Lord is fo madly fond of Old Fafhions, that he 
means to be Mr. Satin for to-day. 

Fag. Lord! dear Nel!, we thall fo enjoy ourfelves—I fhall have 
a ball and fupper—the very beft wines. 1 fhall make fo pretty a 

entleman '—Shan’t |, my dear? 

Nell, That you will—none of your degenerate wifhy-wafhy fel- 
lows, like our debauché Nobles, but a fine, bold, dafhing fellow— 

Fag. And you, my dear fweet Nell, what a charming lady you 
will make !—but then, fhould you be as liberal of your favors as fome 
of them are—od’s heart!—-I fhall never be fo much of the Man of 
Fafhion as to bear that contentedly ! 

Nell. { with from my heart that this fafhion may take, and be fol- 
lowed by all the Great, and that fervants may have a day to lord it 
every year. 

Fag. Faith, then maiters would have enough in that one day to 
teach them, to feel for the miferies which their caprices and pride 
caufe to us, poor flaves to indigent fortune. 

Nell. Bat ( fancy our Nobles are not fo good as the ancients were. 

Fag. I fear, indeed, many of them would feel the vengeance of 
their dependants, for their tvrannical caprices, before the day was over. 

Nell, Ha! ha! ha! Icannot help laughing at the forry figure 
fome of our lubberly great men would cut if thus leveiled ! 

Fag. You may fay that—for to be arrogant—falfe—in debt to 
tradeimen—to give money only to girls and gaming—to defame 
friends, without truth or humanity, a great man is above minding ; 
but it won’t do this for thofe who have their bread to earn. 

Nell, But, Fag, I fear you’ll never be able to do this part well— 
why, you can’t even tell a lie with a bold face———- 

Fag. Nor can 1, for the foul of me, infult humble worth, fend the 
needy away from my door, or act with treachery by my friend. 

Nell, Poor Fag! you'll cut but a humdrum figure then, as a great 
man. 

Fag. Thope the thing will take: it is a.mew Whim, and like all 
out-of-the way things, may become the rage with great folks; and 
who knows, if it does, but that I may one day be a King ! 

Nell. And I Queen Elinor! Lord, how I fhould change the face 
of affairs! You know, we females make the beft of Kings. 

Fag. What mighty changes would you make, my beauteous 


Queen? 
jell, 
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Nell. Firft of all, I’d fee the Defpots at the Devil, before they 
fhould ever fwindle my peuple out of a guinea, or a barley-corn. 
Fag. Then you’d have no Allies, Nel!, for they are ever avari- 
cious or faithlefs. I truft, then, you’d make peace ? 
Nell. Oh that I would; I fhould have a fine glorious crop next 
year, for I’d convert all their {words into plough- fhares. | 
Fag. Then the French would come and gather it; and I fuppofe, 
me 3 furely untax us? 
Nell, No:—taxes are neceffary evils. But I’d tax all luxuries, | 
gaming, men-milliners, men-fervants, cogs, and dollies, fo com- 
pletely, that every one fhould be able to pay for bread, even if twice 
asdear. 1’d even do like Queen Anne—I'd give all the money I 
could mufter to relieve my people. 
Fag. Bravo, Nell!——But here comes Mifs Julia—fo I’m off. 
Exit Fag.’ 
To allow no diftin&tion of perfons, to affert that the Sn is often 
better than the mafter, to tell the great of the miferies which their 
caprices and pride caufe to the flaves of indigent fortune, and to talk 
of levelling, and laughing at the forry figure which fome of our great 
men would then make, muft, in thefe times of acrimony and ferment, 


be little lefs than high treafon. Ho) 


Art. 56. Philo&etes in Lemnos. A Drama in Three Ads: to which 
is prefixed a Green Room Scene, exhibiting a Sketch of the pre- 
fent Theatrical Tafte: infcribed with due Deference, to the Ma- 
nagers of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane Theatres ; by their 
humble Servant, Oxonienfis. $§vo. 2s. Bingley. 1795. 

If the author of this operatical, tragical, farcical drama be a young ' 
man, there are hopes that experience may hereafter teach him to read 

the human heart, and may make him learned in its affections, paf- 

fions, and propenfities : in other words, that he may become a poet ; 

which certainly is allowing much, for thefe are no mean hopes. 

Being, however, an Oxonian, as he himfelf informs us, we area little 

furprifed that he has net more reverence for the name of Sophocles, ' 

and the authorities of Ariftotle and Horace. How would thefe vene- 

rable fhades frown, indignant and contemptuous, to behold the beau- 

tiful fimplicity and divine pathos of the Grecian bard thus burlefqued! 

What is more extraordinary, the author himfelf rifes in anger, and 

attacks the managers, juftly enough we own, for difgracing the ftage 

with buffoonery, and want of tafte. Surely, he fhould have had fome 

refpedi to his own precepts! Well might he reprehend the introduc- 

tion of white bulls, and broken down elephants, with all the farrago of 

proceifions, earthquakes, fea-fights, and cities on fire: but we fhould 

not afterward have expected him to have chofen the cave of Philoc- 

tetes, as the fcene of a love intrigue; to have made Therfites the 

guardian of a feraglio, or fomething very like it ; and to have turned 

this precious gift of antiquity into a ferio-comic ballad opera. Hol. 


Art. 57. 4 Sele&ion of Hymns for fecial Worfhip. By the Rev. William 
Enfield, LL.D. r2mo. pp. 250. 18. 8d. Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 
Greatly as diilenting Chriftians have been obliged to Dr. Watts, 

and extenfive as has been the ufe of his Pialms and Hymns, yet the 
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ceneral relaxation that has taken place, with regard to the doctrines of 
the Trinity, the mediation of Chrift, and original fin, has called forth 
at various times, and more efpeciaily of late years, many other col- 
leétions of religious poetry. In thefe, the compofitions of Watts have 
always been liberally inferted, having previoufly undergone a greater 
or lets degree of alteration, and in fome initances of mutilation, pro- 
portionate to the heterodoxy or orthodoxy of the fociety who made 
ufe of the compilation. 

It is no eafy matter, as repeated failures have demonftrated, to 
fmooth down the /extiments of a poem, and yet leave the imagery and 
flowing harmony unimpaired ; accordingly, it has but too often hap- 

ened that the rude hand of a reformer, in lowéring thé*myfterious 
dignity of Chrift to the level of ordinary mortals, has caufed as woeful 
an abafement of every thing that conilituted the poetry of the piece. 
Jt is therefore with no fmall fatisfaction that we are able to announce 
to the public the prefent felection, in which good fenfe and good writ- 
ing are eminently combined ; and in which that happy medium has 
been preferved, which, far from injuring the feelings of amy Chriftian 
fe&t, cannot fail of being acceptable to all thofe who love virtue, and 
believe in the divine miffion of Chrift. The Socinian will not be 
fhocked by any expreflions, which, to the niceft fcrupulofity, can pof- 
fibly fuggeft the idea of what he terms Chriftian Idolatry, or an in- 
fringement on the prerogatives of Deity; nor will his more orthodox 
neighbour be fcandalized with the intrufion of Unitarian dogmata on 
the ardor of devotion. The points of azrecment, if there be any 
fuch among Chriftians, more than a bare community of denomination, 
are alone thofe which are here mentioned; and every /ec?arian tenet 


feems ftudioufly avoided. . 
As the beft of the preceding remarks, we fhall quote the tyenuprlsf cabrn 


following origifal pieces: 


‘ Far from mortal cares retreating, 
Sordid hopes and fond defires ; 
Here, our willing footiteps meeting, 
Every heart to heav’n afpires. 
From the fount of glory beaming, 
Light celeftial cheers our eyes ; 

Mercy from above proclaiming, 
Peace and pardon from the fkies. 


« Who may fhare this great falvation ? 
Ev’ry pure and humble mind ; 
Ev’ry kindred, tongue, and nation, 
From the drofs of guilt refin’d : 
Bleffings all around beftowing, 
God withholds his care from none, 
Grace and mercy ever flowing 
From the fountain of his throne. 
* Ev’ry ftain of guilt abhorring, 
' Firm and bold in virtue’s caufe, 
Still thy providence adoring,, 
Faithful fubje&s to thy laws, 


Rev. Jan, 1796, H | Lord, 
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Lord, with favour ftill attend us, 
Blefs us with thy wond’rous love ; 
Thou, ovr fun and fhield, defend us, 

All our hope is from above.’ 





« Come, faid Jefus’ facred voice, 
Come and make my paths your choice : 
I wiil guide you to your home ; 

Weary pilgrim, hither come! 


* Thou, who, houfelefs, fole, forlorn, 
Tang haft-borne the proud world’s {corn, 
Long. hait roam’d the barren wafte, 
Weary pilgrim, hither hatte ! 


* Ye who, toft on beds of pain, 
Seek for eafe, but feek in vain; 
Ye, whofe fwoln and fleeplefs eyes 
Watch to fee the morning rife : 


* Ye, by fiercer anguifh torn, 

In ftrong remorfe for guilt who mourn, 
Here repofe your heavy care : 

A wounded {pirit who can bear? 


Sinner, come! for here is found 
Balm that flows for ev’ry wound ; 
Peace that ever fhall endure, 

Reft eternal, facred, fure.’ 





* This feaft was Jefus’ high beheft, 
This cup of thanks his laft requeft ; 
Ye, who can feel his worth, attend, 
Eat, drink, in mem’ry of your friend. 


« Around the patriot’s buft ye throng, 
Him ye exalt in fwelling fong : 

For him the wreath of glory bind, 
Who freed from vaffalage his kind : 


« And fhall not he your praifes reap, 
Who refcues from the iron fleep ; 
The great deliverer, whofe breath 
Unbinds the captives e’en of death ? 


¢ Shall he, who, fellow-men to fave, 
Became a tenant of the grave, 
Unthank’d, uncelebrated, rife, 

Pafs unremember’d to the fkies ? 


Chriftians, unite, with loud acclaim, 
‘To hymn the Saviour’s welcome name 3 
On earth extol his wond’rouws love ; 
Repeat his praife in worlds above.’ 
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Archives of Entomology, containing the Hiftory, or afcer- 
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ing the Characters and Claffes of Infects not hitherto defcribed, 
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imperfectly known, or erroneoufly claffified. Tranflated from the 
German of J. C. Fuefsly; with Notes, and the original Plates, 
51 in Number, coloured. ‘To which is added, the French Tranf- 
jation. 4to. pp.250. 2l.12s.6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 
‘This work, of which M. Fuefsly was the editor, confifts of fepa- 
rate memoirs or monographs, accompanied with plates, of the rarer 
infects, or thofe which have been imperfeétly defcribed- As moft of 
the contributors are Swifs or German entomologifts, a majority of 
the papers relate to infects of Switzerland or Germany. The merit 
ofa work of this nature muft neceffarily be various; thofe memoirs 
which appear to us the beft worthy of attention are, ** Fragments 
toward a Hiltory of certain Larve Saceigere,” by Hubner, and 
«© Memoir on Urfellus,’’? by Otto Fred. Muller. The Englifh tranf- 
lation appears to be very well executed, except in the following in- 
ttance, p. 24: * Groping among the weedles of an ant hill;’ which, 
to the plain Englifh reader, may be unintelligible: the French paff- 
age runs thus, ‘‘ ez remuant un nid de fourmis des bois, placé Jur un Japits 
et composé A’aiguiles séches de cet arbre.” 

‘The coloured plates contain admirable delineations of 417 infeéts on 
only 51 pages; a circumftance which we particularly notice, as de- 
ferving the imitation of our Englifh artifts, who render their works 
unneceflarily expenfive by appropriating a whole plate to a fingle 
infe&t; thus giving up utility to fhew, and wantonly throwing obita- 
cles in the way of the naturalift, which by too many are utterly infure 


mountable. A.Ri. 


Art. 59. Objervations on the Genus Mefembryanthemum. Intwo Parts. 
Containing fcientific Defcriptions of above one hundred and thirty 
Species, about fifty of which are new; Direétions for their Ma- 
nagement; new Arrangements of the Species; References to Au- 
thors ; anda great Variety of critical, philofophical, and explanatory 
Remarks. By Adrian Hardy Haworth, late of Cottingham, York- 
fhire, now of Lisile Chelfea, Middlefex. Svo. pp. 480. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Mefirs. White. 1794. 

The greater part of this volume is occupied by detailed defcrip- 
tions and a new arrangement of 162 {pecies, of which about fifty are 
fuid to have been hitherto undefcribed. The arrangement is the fol- 
lowing : 

ANNUA. 
BLENNIA. 
PERENNIA. 

+ Subaphylla. 4 Subacaulia foliofa. +44 Caulefcentia foliis planis. 

tttt Suffrutefcentia foliis fubtus rotundatis. ++++¢+ Suffrutefcen. 

ua foliis triquetris. 
INCERT# TRIBUS. 

+ New fpeties +; Defcribed by authors. 

There is no doubt that the ufual fubdivifions of this genus are 
extremely imperfect; the colour of the corolla being too trivial a 
circumftance on which to found fpecific diftin€tions. It may, how- 
ever, reafonably be queftioned whether this new arrangement is much 
better than the old one; for how can it be expected, 2 priori, 


‘that the ftudent fhould be able to conclude, with any degree of cer- 


Kl z tainty, 
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tainty, that a fpecies, which he has never feen before, is either An- 
nual, Biennial, or Perennial? Indeed, it would be unreatonable to 
expect precifion and orderly arrangement from a genius, who in his 
obfervations on Méefemdb. uncinatum, p. 309, has introduced a biogra- 
phical fketch, taking up four pages, of that well-known Botamit, Mr. 
Philip Miller. ‘Tne dilcovery of fifty new fpecies, among thofe 
which have been already imported, cannot fail of exciting at once a 
confiderable degree of icepticifm ; nor will this be at all abated, by 
the author’s information in the preface that his book is the refult of 
three months’? obfervation. Neither will the reader’s faith be much 
ftrengthened, as he proceeds, by finding that feveral of the detcrip- 
tions of new {pecies are taken from memory; and that many more have 
been examined in fuch a curfory manner, that Mr. H. himfelf is 
dubious whether to rank them as new fpecies or not, Of this the 
M. multiflorwm is a ttriking example, as will appear from the following 
quotation : 

© Mefembryanthemum foliis glaucis perfeliatis, triquetris floribus agere- 
gatis fub-fefilibus. 
Many flowered fig-marygold. 
« Native of 
* Introduced 
‘ Flowers July. 
A new {pecies. 


~ 


* OBSERVATIONS. 


‘ J am forry I have no recent fpecimen of this plant in flower to 
defcribe. 

‘ The plart is much like the laft, fo much fo indeed, that I dare 
not warrant them to be fpecifically diftinét, until 1 have had further 
opportunities of examining them. Multifiorum appears to differ 
abundantly from imbricatum in the very great quantity of flowers 
which cover its branches; thofe of imbricatum producing only a few 
Howers. 


‘ Flowers, in multiflorum, white, the fize of thofe of imbricatum, 
and like them.’ 

Amid the crowd of greater faults, it is almoft needlefs to remark 
the vulearifms and typographical errors which are {cattered over thefe 
pages in abundance; of which the molt glaring, perhaps, are the 


Art. 60. Whe Birds of Great Britain, fyftematically arranged, accu- 
rately engrayed, and painted from Nature; with Defcriptions, 
including the Natural Hiltory of each Bird: from Obfervations 
the refult of more than 20 Years’ Application to the Subjedé, in the 
Field of Nature; in which the diftinguifhing Character of each 
Species is fully explained, and its Manner of Life truly defcribed, 
‘The Figures engraved from the Subjects themfelves by the Author, 
W. Lewin, Fellow or the Linnzan Society, and painted under his 
immediate Direction. In 8 Vols, Vol. I. gto. pp.75. 39 
Plates. zl. 2s. Boards. fohnfon. 1795. 


The prefent volume contains the falcons, owls, and fhrikes, with 
feven plates of eggs. 


On 





frequent ufe of while for till, and pupule for papillae. A. Au 
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On this fplendid work, there is little occafion for much to be faid 
hy us: the penis but a very inadequate mode of reprefenting the eafy 
and accurate flow of the pencil, or the mingled harmony of colours. 
: Tie praife of exadne/s is the greateft that can be conferred on works 
which profefs to copy the objects of nature ; and to this praife the au- 
thor of the prefent work is fully entitled. ‘The defcriptions, in En- 
| elith and French, though fhort, are comprehenfive; and fynonyms 
of each fpecies are added from Linné and Briffon. 
We fincerely hope that the work may meet with that reception from . 
the lovers of natural hiftory and the arts which it fo juftly deferves. A Nt . 


Art.61. The Papilics of Great Britain, fyRematically arranged, accu- 
rately engraved, and painted from Nature, with the Natural Hif- 
tory of each Species, from aclofe Application to the Subject, and 
Obfervations made in different Counties of this Kingdom; as well 
as from breeding Numbers from the Egg, or Caterpillar, during 
the laft thirty Years. ‘The Figures engraved from the Subjeéts 
themielves, by the Author, W. Lewin, Fellow of the Linnzan 
Society, and painted under his immediate Dirett:on.  4to, 
pp. 100. 21. 5s. Boards, Johnfon. 1795. 

This fplendid and expenfive work well merits the patronage of thofe 
' who to the ftudy of natural hiftory unite a tafte forthe finearts. ‘The 
defcriptions of the Papilios are given in Englifh and French, as 1s cuf- 
tomary in works of this nature; the plates (forty in number) contain 
figures of every fubject defcribed ; and to the accuracy of defign and 
the fplendor of colouring, ‘are added all the modern embellifhments of 
vellum paper, and typographical elegance. 

It was the ingenious author’s intention to have figured the infects of 
Great Britain in general, but, with fincere regret we add, he has 
been prevented by death! The prefent volume is, however, acom- 
plete work, as it feems to contain all the known butterflies of this 
country. His work on ornithology *, we underftand, will go on 
regularly, Mr. Lewin having completed it a confiderable time before 
he died. pe 
Art.62. A fflematic Arrangement of Minerals, founded on the joint 

Confideration of their chemical, phyfical, and external Characters ; 

reduced to the Form of Tables, and exhibiting the Analy fis of fuch 

1. Species as have hitherto been made the Subject of Experiment. 

By William Babington, Lecturer in Chemifiry at Guy’s Hofpital. 

4t0. pp. 26 3s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 

lu avery modeft advertifement, Mr. (now Dr.) Babington obferves 
that his general plan differs but little from that followed by Baron 
Born with refpect to Mifs Raab’s coilection. In imitation of M, 
Karften, he has added the analyfes of fpecies fo far as they are known. 
Ve have no doubt that thefe tables will be a very acceptable preient 
to our mineralogifts. 

We fhould have been glad if the author could have been induced, 
after the example of Baron Born, M. Werner, and M. Karften, to 
have given a catalogue of his valuable colleétion :—but we fear that the 
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extent of the Englifh market for books is at no time particularly ine 
viting to fuch a project, and doubtlefs the prefent period is particu. 


larly unpropitious. Bed 


Art. 63. A concife Effay on Magxetifz; with an Account of the Deli. 
neation and Variation of the Magnetic Needle; and an Attempt to 
afcertain the Caufe of the Variation thereof. By John Lorimer, 
M.D. 4to. pp. 50, and6 Plates. 5s. Boards. Faden. 1795. 
Of this volume, a confiderable portion is taken up by hiftorical 

notices. We have here atranflation of the celebrated paffage from 

La bible Guict, written in the 12th century. This curious extraét runs 

as follows : 


‘ This fame (the pole) ftar does not move, (and) 
They (the mariners) have an art which cannot deceive, 
By the virtue of the magnet, 

An ugly brownih ftone 

To which Iron adheres of its own accord, 

Then they look for the right point, 
And when they have touched a needle (on it} 

And fixed it on a bit of itraw 

Lengthwife in the middle, without more, 

And the ftraw keeps it above ; 

Then the point turns juft 

Againft the ftar undoubtedly, 

When the night is dark and gloomy, 

That you can fee neither ftar nor moon, 

Then they bring a light to the needle ; 

Can they not then affure themfelves 

Of the fituation of the fiar towards the point (of the needle :) 
By this the mariner is enabled 

To keep the proper courfe ; 

This is an art which cannot deceive *.” 


In Chapter I. the author briefly and clearly ftates the principles of 
magnetifm, In Chapter II. he confiders the effect of various affumed 
fituations of the magnetic poles of that great magnet, the terreftrial 

lobe, on the lines of declination and no declination. In Chapter 
II. he gives a fummary view of the lines of declination throughout 
the world, but, as we remember, without taking many late obferva- 
tions into the account. He concludes that the motion of the lines of 
declination is from W. to E. in the N. hemifphere and v. v, in the S. 
Chapter IV. contains a theory for which all the preceding were pro- 
bably intended to prepare the reader. The author applies Mr. Can- 
ton’s explanation of the diurnal to the more permanent variation. 
This is well known to be the folar influence in heating the earth. 





‘ * The expletive words, included in parenthefis in this tranflation, 
were thought necefiary to make it the more intelligible, though they 
are not in the original; only in my correfpondent’s copy the fecond 
line runs thas : | 

* Une arts font (les Marins ) qui mentir ne puet.’ 
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¢ if (fays he) with Mr, Canton we allow that the general caufe of the 
djurnal variation arifes from the fun’s heat in the forenoon and after- 
noon of the fame day, it will naturally occur that the fame caufe, 
being continued, may be fufficient to produce the general variation 
of the magnetic needle for any number of years.’ We cannot, how- 
ever, but think that the igneous aétion within the globe, which all 
admit, though there may be a difagreement as to its extent, muft be 
the true caufe of this motion, or at leaft a co-operating power. We 
muft at the fame time allow the author credit for his ingenuity in con+ 
ceiving and applying his fuppofition. The following, which is the 
concluding paflage, is one of thofe on which we found this commenda- 
tion : 

‘ We have no objection to Dr. Knight’s fuppofition, that the mage 
netic poles might at firft have been oppofite to each other; though, 
according to Mr. Canton’s do@trine, they would not have long conti- 
nued fo; for from the intenfe heat of the fun in the torrid zone, ace 
cording to the principles already explained, the north pole muft have 
foon retired to the north-eaftward, and the fouth pole to the fouth- 
eaftward. It is alfo curious to obferve, that on account of the fouth- 
ern hemifphere being colder upon the whole than the northern hemi- 
{fphere, the magnetic poles would have moved with unequal pace ; 
that is, the north magnetic pole would have moved farther in an 
given time to the north-eaft, than the fouth magnetic pole could have 
moved to the fouth-eaft. And, according to the opinions of the moft 
ingenious authors on this fubjeét, it is generally allowed, that at this 
time the north magnetic pole is confiderably nearer to the north pole 
of the earth, than the fouth magnetic pole is to the fouth pole of the 


earth.’ B e a ; 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 64. ithes indefenfible: or, Obfervations on the Origin and 
Effeéts of Vithes, with fome Remarks on the Tithe Laws, addreffed 
to Country Gentlemen. The Second Edition with Additions. 
Svo. pp.108. 2s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795, 

Among the additions which we find in the fecond * impreffion of 
this well-written pamphlet, our attention is particularly caught by 
fome ftatements refpeéting the manner in which the prefent tithe laws 
operate againft tne farmer. As they place this interefting and intri- 
cate fubject in a point of view in which we have not before obferved it, 
we will extract the following paflages: 

‘ The farmer, however, not only pays the TiTHE of his labour, 
how great foever that labour may be, but he pays the ritue of his 
rent alfo, Out of one hundred acres of arable land, the tithe-owner, 
in reality, takes the whole produce of ten acres; and for thefe ten 
acres the farmer is obliged to pay the rent to the landiord, as well as 
to pay all the expences of the feed and labour neceflary to produce a 
crop. From a tenth part of his rent, therefore, the farmer derives no 
benefit; and in taking a titheable farm, he ought always to confider, 
that mn every one hundred acres of arable land, he is compelled to pay 
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the rent of ten acres for the tithe-owner, as well as to plow and fow 
the land, and reap the crop for him *. 

« But fo invariably adverfe are T1THES to the interefts of the oc- 
cupiers of land, that the farmer may fuffer great lofs by his farm, and 
yet the tithe-owner may receive profit from it, although every farthing 
of that profit is an addition to the abfolute lofs of the farmer. If the 
rent, feed, and labour of a farm amount to one hundred pounds, and 
the value of the crop be one hundred and ten pounds, the tithe-owner 
takes eleven pounds profit, and the farmer does not get the money 
which he expended. But if through unfavourable weather, or any 
inevitable misfortune, the value of the crop of the farm is not more 
than eighty pounds, the tithe-owner takes eigit pounds profit, and 
the landholder fuffers an abfolute lofs of twenty-eight pounds. And 
Should the value of the crop be no more than fixty pounds, the tithe- 
owner receives fix pounds profit, and the farmer lofes forty-fix 
pounds. 

« And, in cafes of profit, if the farmer, before the payment of the 
TiTHES, have actually gained twenty pounds fer centum, he muft pay 
to the tithe-owner twe/ve pounds out of the twenty pounds, and retain 
only eight pounds per centum profit for himfelf, as the TITHE is paid 
of the capital employed as well of the profit obtained ; and if he have 
gained twenty-five pounds per centum, he mutt pay to the tithe-owner 
twelve pounds ten fhillings (the r1THE Of one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds), and retain only twe/ve pounds ¢en fhillings fer centum as 
his own profit. 

« Thus it is evident, that if, in the cultivation of arable land, the 
farmer gain even taventy-five pounds per centum, before he pay the 
TITHE, ‘he tithe-owner will take onE HALF of his profit from him; 
and if he do not gain fo much as twenty-five per centum, the tithe-owner 
will take two-thirds or three-fourths of his profit, in proportion as his 
profit may be lefs than twenty-five per centum,—for the lefs the farm- 
er’s profit, the greater proportion of it is taken by the tithe-owner ; 
and when the profit is no more than fen per centum, the tithee-owner 
takes more than the whole of it, as the TiTHeE of one hundred and 
ten pounds is eleven pounds.’ 

Again: ¢ Itis a general principle in agriculture, that the produce 
of a farm in one year ought to be egual to three times the rent of the 
farm. According to this rule, one third of the value of the crop is 
fuppofed to be appropriated to the payment of the rent, one third ex- 








« * The land-owner, then, would not hefitate to give to the tithe- 
owner one tenth part of his arable land, in order to purchafe an exemp- 
tion from tithes. But the tithe-owner will by no means accede to 
fuch a propofal, as he receives a crop from the tenth part of the land, 
which, according to the ufual mode of calculation, is worth three times 
the annual rent of the land ; and therefore he receives three times as 
much from a tenth of the land, as he would receive if that tenth of 
the land were his own. Hence, if the tithe-owner is to have fuch a 

uantity of land in lieu of tithes, as will let for a rent equivalent to 
the preduce of one tenth of the land, he mutt have three tenths, or 
nearly one third of the land.’ 
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pended in the labour neceflary to produce the crop, and one third left 


for the fubiiftence and profit of the farmer. From this mode of calcu- 
lation, the tithe-owner, if he accept a money-payment, thinks him- 
felf juftificd in fixing his claim at one tenth of three times the rent : 
fo that if the farmer pay fifteen fhillings per acre for his arable land, 
the crop, if equal to three times the rent, will be worth forty-five 
fhillings per acre, of which the tithe-owner fays he 1s entitled to ove 
tenth, or four fhillings and fix pence per acre. ‘Thus the farmer pays 
the riTHE Of the fifteen fhillings which are paid for rent, and of the 
fifteen fhillings expended on labour; as well as of the fifteen fhillings 
left for his own fubfiftence and profit. ‘The conclufion then is, that 
TITHES are atax of TEN per centum per annum onthe money paid for 
the rent, TEN per centum per annum on the money expended in la- 
bour, and TEN per centum per annum on the money left for the iubfift- 
ence and profit of the farmer; and the farmer is compelled to pay 
the TITHE every year, of the money which he makes ufe of in car- 
rying on his bufinefs, as well as of the profit arifing from it.’ 

We refrain from making farther extracts; referring fuch of our 
readers, as are interefted in the fubject of tithes, to the pamphlet it- 
felf; which, among the numerous tratts that have been written on the 
fubje&t, merits the firft attention. We with, however, that the author 
had reited fatisfied with his arguments againit tithes themfelves, and 
had not alloyed them with reflections, (which, though they may fome- 
times be true, are not always liberal,) on the owners of tithes. Should 
his pamphlet reach a third edition, which we have no doubt it will, we 
would advife him to retrench the remarks that may give offence with- 
out adding weight to his arguments 5 which will be better received, 
and carry fuller conviction, without them. 

The dedication is figned Thomas Thompfon, and dated from Hull. 


Art. 65. Leterary Fund. An Account of the Inftitution of a Society 
for the Eilablifhment of a Literary Fund, &c. 8vo. Printed by 
Order of the Society, by John Nichols, one of their Regiiters, 
1795° 
In our Review for the laft month, p. 382, we copied (in a wore, ex- 

tracted from Mr, D’Ifraeli’s publication) aa intimation that the lite- 
rary fund had ‘ died away.” We are glad to find, however, ona per- 
ufal of the pamphlet before us, that Mr. D’ifraeli had been mifin. 
formed. We now underitand that, fo far from being extin@, the 
fociety flill continues with alacrity and confidence to purfve its bene- 
voleat obje&, (that of relieving auTHOoRS of merit, and their wi- 
dows and children, from the preflure of temporary diitrefs,} and that 
it almoft daily receives an increafe of refpeftable fubfcribers. 

The prefent account (which we prefume is circulated graris,) will 
convey to our readers more information Pefpeéting this very merito- 
rious inftitution, than we can infert. It contains a detaihof the origin, 
defign, and conttitutions of the fociety ; an abftraét of the cafes al. 
ready relieved by its contributions ; fome poems recited at the anni- 
verfaries of the members ; and a lilt of the fubfcribers. When the 
public are more fully acquainted with thefe particulars, we are per- 
fuaded that fo laudable an undertaking can hardly fail of being hbe- 
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rally fepported, in an age, and in a country, fo juitly diftinguifhed 
for aéts of beneficence and charity. 

In the number of cafes which have already experienced the good 
effects of this inftitution, we have had the pleafure of noting thofe of 
feveral learned and worthy clergymen *, with their families, when 
greatly diitreifed by the preffure of unavoidable misfortunes ; and it is 
with additional fatisfaction that we oblerve the delicacy of the mana- 
gers of this charity, in omitting to print the names of the objects of 
their well-directed benevolence. 


Art. 66. The Ranger. A Colle&tion of periodical Effays, by the 
Hon. M. Hawke, and Sir R. Vincent, Bart. azmo. 2 Vols. 
10s, 6d. fewed. Martin and Bain, &c. 1795. 

The laft number of this work intorms us that the conjoint ages of 
thefe young authors do not amount to thirty-three years. Bearing this 
in Our minds, we think that the volumes before us refleét no {mall cre- 
Git on the writers ; and we confider their contents as the firit fruits of 
abilities which, if properly cultivated, are capable of becoming truly 
refpectable. We obferve with pleafure that the promotion of manly 
virtue is the uniform tendency of thefe eflays ; and, as diflimulation fel- 
dom finds a place in fuch young minds, we truit that the prefent pub- 
lication reflects the true image of the chara€ters to which it owes its 
birth. 

The defeéts of this work arife principally from a fcantinefs of that 
information concerning men and manners, which is the fruit of Jon 
and careful obfervation alone; and the numerous charaers intro- 
duced feem drawn too much from fancy, and too little from life: yet 
there are few perfons who will not be affected with the fory of Emma; 
and there is no thinking man who will refufe to join in the fentiment, 
that * thefe may be truly faid to be the only valuable acquifitions to a 
kingdom, the conguef of cultivation over fterility and the defart ;—the 
triumph of virtuous labor and correct morals over vicious eafe and pro=- 
fligate licentioufnets.’ 

Thefe two young friends, we are informed, laudably employed the 
Jeifure time between the hours appropriated to their fchool educa- 
tion, incompofing this agreeable mifcellany. They are, or very lately 
were, pupils under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Atwood, of Hammer- 
fmith ; to whom the volumes are handfomely infcribed. The papers 
were firft publifhed in 1794, and printed periodically at Brentford, 











but are now colleéted as above. A Aa 


Art. 67. The Story of the Moor of Venice; tranflated from the Italian: 
with Effays on Shakefpeare, and Preliminary Obfervations. B 
Wolftenbolme Parr, A.M. S8vo. pp.gi. 2s. 6d. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 1795. 

The ftory, from which Shakefpeare modelled his Othello, was 
written in ltalian, by Giovambattitta Giraldi Cintio: a well-known 
author of the fixteenth century, born in Ferrara, of a noble family, 
and fecretary to Hercules the fecond. His hundred novels, among 





* Befides other perfons, of either {ex, who came recommended by 
werks of learning or ingenuity. 
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which is the ftory of the Moor of Venice, were firft publithed in 
the year 1565. 

A modern tranflation of this ftory was made by Mrs. Lenox, and 
inferted in her Shakefpeare illuflrated. ‘Ihe verfion of Mr. Parr, 
therefore, with its publication in a feparate pamphlet, was a very un- 
neceflary labour; efpecially from an author whofe frit fentence is the 
following: ‘In perufing the various catalogues of new publications, 
with which the Britih prefs is daily teeming, it is natural to be im- 
preffed with at leaft fome portion of that impatience amd refentment 
which one of the Roman fatirifts has exprefled, againft his country= 
men, with fuch feeling and animation.” This is exactly the fat man 
complaining of people for making a crowd. 

This pamphlet confifts of preliminary obfervations; of two effays, 
one on Coriolanus, another on Othello; and a tranflation of the above 
novel. His eflays contain no deep refearches, no acumen of criticifm, 
nor any §fucidatory remarks or emendations of the text of Shakefpeare, 
His tranilation has neither utility to recommend it, nor fuperior ele- 

ance of diétion ; and his Preliminary Obfervations are totally foreign 
to Shakefpeare, and to the other parts of the pamphlet. If he multiplied 
the evil of which he complains, in the fentence above quoted, for the 
purpofe either of introducing his two eflays, or of putting heterogene- 
ous matters together to make up a half-crown pamphlet ; or to inform 
the world that he is an author, a Mafter of Arts, and better able to 
illuftrate Shakefpeare than other commentators, becaufe he has been 
at Venice; or to teftify his difguft, as he does in his preliminary ob- 
fervations, becaufe the purfuits and opinions of other men do not re- 
femble his own; he appears as likely to have excited impatience and 
refentment in the Roman fatirift, were he now in exiftence, as 
molt of his contemporaries. —We cannot indeed difmifs this article 
without noticing the angry manner in which Mr. Parr fpeaks, in his 
Preliminary Obfervations, of modern biographers. ‘They have no 
doubt related many trifling anecdotes, and have offended readers like 
Mr. Parr with many puerile remarks: but we cannot help thinking 
that complaints againft the multiplication of books are rather fpecious 
than true; and that thofe who complain might have found thoufands 
of topics on which they might have more rationally vented their 
anger. ‘The underftanding, like the body, is various in fize and cae 
pacity; and young Miffes may write books for young Mafters to read, 
The chances at leaft are that the time, thus employed, will be more 
profitably fpent than it would have been on the ftill inferior trifles, 
which more frequently occupy their attention. Neither is it very 
evident in what refpe& biographical refearches are what Mr. P. calls 
‘literary infolence.’ Itis only by the knowlege of the paft miftakes 
of men that their prefent conduct can be rendered more wife and vir- 
tuous. ‘That man alone deferves to be called great, who defires to be 
known exactly as he is: who, {peaking whether of himfelf or others, 
“¢ would naught extenuate, nor fet down aught in malice.’’ If great 
men have their little moments, it is good that the facts fhould be pub- 
lithed : for they demonftrate how powerful, and how pernicious, are 
thofe prejudices which occafioned them. The biographer may hap- 
pen not to uuderftand the grand leffon which he is teaching : he may 
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have no fufpicion of the extent of hisown utility: but the philofopher 
reads his gleanings, and, from an aflemblage of apparently infignif- 
cant faéts, draws conclufions of unlimited benefit. From a bubble, 
blown by a boy, men have learned to afcend and fail above the 
clouds. 

Though the prefent pamphlet has little to gain it celebrity, the 
author of it appears to have abilities which, were’he to make a good 


choice of a fubjeét, might be pleafantly and profitably employed, Hol 


Art.68. A Didionary of Literary Converfation. Vol. 1. Crown 
8vo. 35. fewed. Ridgway. 1796. 

Anecdotes, bons mots, and other literary curiofities, feem to be the 
favourite reading of the age; and it is therefore incumbent on book- 
fellers and authors, as well as other manufacturers and caterers {or 
the public, to attend to the prevailing fa/bions. Accordingly, public- 
ations of this lounging fpecies begin to multiply fo much, that the 
chief difficulty in compiling confifts only in varying the forms of fuch 
colleétions. The editor of the prefent publication has chofen the lexi- 
cographic method as being the moft novel, and the beft calculated for 
occafional refort: but the form, in the inftance before us, is chiely 
feen in the title-page. In the work itfelf, the reader who would re- 
cur to fomething in the book, that he has perufed in it before, muit 
confult the table of /udjec?s, im order to find the tale, the jeit, or other 
‘ curiofity.” The work, however, is comprifed in a pretiy little neat 
volume ;—and, as a fpecimen of the entertainment which it will 
afford, we have felcéted a piece of pleafantry which occurs under the 
article *TraveLLers.’ The ftory may be new to fome of our 
readers; 

¢ A young Parifian, travelling to Amflerdam, was attra€ted by the 
remarkable beauty of a houle fiituated near the canal. He addrefied 
a Dutchman in French, who tlood near him in the veffei, with, ¢ Pray, 
Sir, may | afk, who that houfe belongs to?? ‘The Hollander anfwer- 
ed him in his own language, ¢ Jk han niet verfican,’ * 1 do not un- 
derftand you.’ The Parifian not doubting éut what he was under- 
ftood, took the Dutchman’s anfwer for the name ef the proprietor. 
¢Oh! Oh!” faid he, ¢ it belongs to Mr. Kaniferflane. Weill, { am 
fure he muit be very agreeably fituated; the houle is moft charming, 
and the garden appears delicious. I don’t know that ever I fawa better. 
A friend of mine has one much like it, near the river at Choife; but 
J certain!y give this the preference.’ He added many other obferva- 
tions of the fame kind, to which the Dutchman, not underftanding 
them, made no reply. 

‘ When be arrived at Amflerdam, he faw a mof beautiful woman on 
the quays, walking arm in arm with a gentleman; he afked a perfon 
that paffed him, who that charming lady was? but the man, not un- 
derftanding French, repiied: ¢ Ik kan niet verfiaan.’? © What, Sir,” 
replied our traveller, ¢ is that Mr. Kaniferftane’s wife, whofe houfe is 
near the canal? Indeed, this gentleman’s lot is enviable; to poflets 
fuch a noble houfe, and fo lovely a companion.’ 

« The next day, when he was walking out, he faw fome trumpeters 
playing at a gentleman’s door, who had got the largeit prize in the 
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Dutch lottery. Our Parifian wifhing to be informed of the gentle- 
man’s name, he was ftill anfwered; ‘ Jk kan niet verffaan? On!’ 
faid he, ‘ this is too great an acceffion of good fortune! Mr. Kani- 
ferftane proprietor of fuch a fine houfe, hefband to fuch a beautifal 
woman, 2nd to get the largeft prize in the lottery! It muit be allow- 
ed that there are fome very fortunate men in the world.’ 

« About a week after this, our traveller walking about, fawavery , , 
fuperb burying. He afked, whofe it was? ¢ Jé han nfft verjiaan,’ re- th» 
plied the perion of whom he afked the queftion. ‘ Oh! my God,’ 
exclaimed he, * poor Mr. Kaniferftane, who had fuch a noble houfe, 
fuch an angelic wife, and the largeit prize in the lottery. He mutt 
have quitted this world with great regret ; but I thought his happinets 
was too complete to be of long duration.’ He then went home, re- 
fleéting ail the way on the initability of human affairs,’ 


Art. 69. ournal of a Detachment front the Brigade of Foot Guards, 
during the Campaigns of 1793, 4, and 5. By R. Brown, Cor- 
poral in the Coldflream Guards (with amap). 8vo. pp, 26c. 
ss. Gd. fewed. Stockdale. 1795. 

The flatton which Mr. Brown held in the army neceffarily prevent- 
ed him from giving a particular detail of any operations, except thofe 
in which his own corps was perfonally engaged ; and though nothing 
would be more tedious than to read a number of fuch accounts, yet 
cccofenal relations of circumttances, in themfelves trivial, and whic) 
the hiftorian pafies by, or only notices in general terms, are often 
both curtous and ufeful,. 

‘Lhe work betore us podeffes every mark of authenticity and aétual 
obfervation 3 nor do we think that the tine fpent in looking it over 
will be mifemployed : efpectally with refpet to that part of it which 
recounts the hardihips fultained in the difailrous retreat from the fron- 
ticrs of france to Bremen. A Av. 
Art. 70. The Life of General Dumouriez. Svo. 3 Vols. 11. ts. 

Boards. Jjohnion. 1795. 

As a partial tranflation of thefe memoirs was noticed ia our 14th 
vol. N.S. p. 397. it is the lefs neceffary to dilate on this complete 
one. ‘“Lhey will, moreover, be generally read; for Dumouriez is 
certainly po common man, and the events in which he was involved 
will long continue to be objects of univerfal curiofity. His political 
opinions are of little value, as he appears to be imperfe&ily acquainted 
vith the theory of lepiflation: but his accounts of diftinguifhed men 
are highly important, as he had much penetration and knowlege of 
the world. He efpoufed all parties, as his intercfts fhifted. In 
Book 3. chap. 5. we find him for the fcond time admitted into the 
Jacebin Club. Book 5. chap. 4. he fays he fhould willingly have 
favoured the plot of the Feuillans to fuperadd a houfe of peers to the 
conilitution of 1791; and finally, book 6. chap, 2. he fays that, if 
Vergniaux and Geafonné had contuited him, he would have co-ope- 
rated heartily with the Girondifts. 

The tranflation is unvfuaily weil executed : yet we doubt whether 
it be corre&t, after the manner of the Scottifh writers, to tranflate the 
participle contituante by cenffituent, rather than confituting ; and the 
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word independants (vol. 2. p. 185.) Should be independent, as it is 
no party defignation. 

®.* For a farther idea of the charataw and conduc of M. Dumou- 
riez, and of his abilities as a writer, fee our account of his AMemoirs 
in the original French, given in the Aprenpix to our 18th vol. 


N.S. juft publithed. Ty 


Art. 71. Au Addrefs to the Public, on the Starch and Hair-Powder 
Manvfaétories; obviating fome late erroneous Statements, and 
Conceptions that thefe Manufaétures confiderably operate to the 
Confumption of Bread-Corn; and demonftrating their extenfive 
Importance to Corn-growers, &c. and their Utility to the Public 
in general; with curfory Stri€tures on a late Publication by the 
Rev. Septimus Hodfon, and Animadverfions on another late Pam- 
phlet entitled, ‘* Hints refpecting the Dittrefles of the Poor.’ 
By John Hart, Fenchurch-ftreet. 8vo. pp.113. 2s. Owen. 
1795> 

The purport of this publication is to fhew that the difcontinuance 
of the ftarch and hair-powder manufactures, during the prefent fcar- 
city of bread-corn, is not neceflary ; becaufe thefe manufa&tures con- 
fume only, in general, fuch corn as is unfit for the purpofes of food ; 
and confequently that they can neither increafe the price, nor dimi- 
nith the quantity, of bread. It is farther pleaded that bad barley, 
oats, and other grain, converted into ftarch, will make good hair- 
powder. ‘The ftarch manufactories are faid to be of great import- 
ance tothe markets for meat, as they feed and fatten at leaft twenty 
thoufand fwine annually. It fhould be obferved, however, that, 
though a part of the corn ufed in making ftarch and hair-powder 
may be unfit for bread, a confiderable portion of it may be either 
good corn, or fuch as, though of inferior quality, or in fome degree 
damaged, would ftill be very acceptable to a hungry man. 


Art. 72. Confiderations cn the Scarcity and high Prices of Bread-Corn, 
and Bread at the Market; fuggefting the Remedies, in a Series of 
Letters; firft printed in the Cambridge Chronicle, and fuppofed 
to be written by Governor Pownall, 8vo. pp. 58, 2s. Wilkie. 
1795. 

A aes and accurate inquiry is here made into the prefent ftate 
of the fupply and confumption of bread-corn and bread. The intel- 
ligent and well-informed writer (whom from internal evidence we con- 
clude to be the gentleman mentioned in the title,) examines in detai! 
the manner in whach the public ftock of corn is expended in confump- 
tion, pointing out the wafte of bread-flour from its being applied to 
other ufes than that of food ; and its perverfion by the divifions into 
which it is made by the general courfe of the meal-trade. He alfo 
diftinéily ftates the defects of the laws on this fubject, and fhews that the 
whole evil has confifted in leaving the practice of the millers and meal- 
men out of the regulations of the faid laws, and out of the affize, 
while.they abfurdly attempt to regulate the making, and to fet the 
affize of bread. For the particulars of this interefting publication, 
our readers muft confult the pamphlet: but we fhall not difcharge 
our duty to the public if we do not contribute to the circulation of 
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fyme of the author’s leading ideas, by making the following ex 
ratts : 

ws The people at large think (and the people fometimes think right) that 
they fee the truth in the fact; not that they reafon up to it, but that 
chey feel it. They think and fay that by the country being divided 
into Great Farms, and by the leffer farmers who ufed to be the regular 
fuppliers of the country market, being driven off the land and the mar- 
ket, the produce has got into few hands: that the great farmers and 
wholefale dealers (whether cornfactors or mealmen) are in a fituation 
to foreftall and monopolize the corn; and to command the markets 
both as to the manner in which they manage the fupply, and as to 
the prices which a few dealers fet, not according to any rate which 
their due profits fhould demand, but, according to the higheft price which 
the country can be brought by diftre/s to fubmit to. 

* The people think that this has been a growing praice for fome 
time; and that it is at length brought to a regular fyftem. ‘They 
think that they fee the Arft fteps of this monopolizing fyftem in the 
various ways by which the wholefale dealers (whether great farmers, 
cornfactors, or mealmen) get poffeflion of the year’s produce, is by 
a foreftalling peurchafe, or agreement for it in the great, before it 
comes to market in retail: nay even making agreements, at high’ 
prices, real or artificial, for the crops on the ground: that being thus 
in poffeffion of the bulk of the fupply ; being from their ay capitals 
able to withho!d it from the market, they feed the market fcantily ; 
are thus enabled to keep the price, at all times, above its fair level ; 
and if there be any leffer farmers who, not in the fecret, bring their 
corn to market and offer it at a lower price than thefe fuppofed mo- 
nopolifts think it fhould be, fuch farmers find no buyers. This is 
faid to have been the cafe in many markets in the country fince the 
beginning of the harvef{: that having thus acquired the command of 
the market, and of its prices, the monopolifts can create an artificial 
fearcity, whenever occafion offers ; or can aggravate the evil, when- 
ever a real fcarcity approaches, fo as to rave the price on the diftre/s of 
the people, beyond all bounds of the fcale of profit or wages; and the 
people at large will not be perfuaded, but that this has been the cafe 
under the circumftances of the !ate alarm and dittrefs, 

« Finally, the people at large throughout the country are imprefled 
with an opinion that this is an evil which requires redrefs; which may 
be redreffed; and that, if thofe, who are to protect and govern them, 
do not redrefs it, diftrefs and neceffity will drive them to the extre- 
mity of attempts to redrefs themfelves, and juftify them, in their own 
eyes, in doing fo, for the people in their hunger will not perceive that 
they are doing wrong.’— 

« The only way to meet this monopoly of the fupply, and this mo- 
nopolizing command of the market, is 4y regulations of police. Great 
cities, and great towns, fuch as London, Exeter, Briftol, Liverpeol, 
&c. and diitri€ts wherein great manufactories are eftablifhed, fuch as 
Leeds, Halifax, Wakefield, Sheffield *, Manchefter, Birmingham, 
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the Devizes, and the manufacturing diltrits of the Weft, fhould, as 
a meafure of political cxconomy, eftablifh magazines fo as to be enabled 
to meet an approaching fcarcity and enhancing price, whether real or 
artificial, with corn, at all times ix fufficient quantity, to prevent fuch 
fcarcity ; and at prices, proportioned to a due profit on one hand, 
and to the fcale of the wages of labour on the other. 

¢ The writer of this letter knows very well that the eftablifhing thefe 
magazines as depots lying dead, is not fo good a meafure, as the cir- 
culating ones, the flores of the dealers; for by thefe latter ones 
the fupply way be beft ferved: but, when thefe go into a few 
hands, become the ground and means of a monopoly againit the 
confumer, initead of being a due fupply, which is fuppofed to be the 
cafe at prefent, they muft cither be met at market, by fuch maga- 
zines as are here recommended, or government muft go into a total 
change of our corn-trade and corn-laws, fo as to efablifh in Great Bri- 
tain the corn-market which Holland has loft: and this muft be done dy 
new regulations of importation, as to the entries and duties and the wares 
houfing of foreign corn, fo as to render our market a Free Marr. 

« The prefent fyftem of our corn-laws was grounded on a relation, 
which the home-produce bore to the confumption, totally different tothe 
ftate in which it now lands. ‘There had been for many years a great 
furplus of corn and grain, which was annually exported at the period 
in which the fyftem was in contemplation, this furplus began to di- 
minith, and an alternate importation became neceffary at times. The 
prefent fy{tem of our corn-laws was framed upon a plan to accom- 
modate this ofcillation between a furplus and a deficiency, fo as firft 
to fecure within the country, a fufliciency, for the home-confumption ; 
and yet fo as to encourage the agriculture of the country, as that the 
grower might always be fure of a market, at home or abroad, for any 
furplus which he might raife. 

« The cafe has been now for feventeen or eighteen years quite 
changed. The confumption has forced every year to feek aid froma 
foreign importation. A 

« He therefore, although he framed the prefent fy tem of our corn- 
laws, is free to declare, that this fyftem, formed for other circum- 
ftances, can no longer anfwer its purpofe under the prefent. Cobbling 
and mending will only add confufion and obfiruétion to imperfeétion : 
no half-meafure will do. The fyftem muft be totally changed. No- 
thing now but a Free Marr of corn and grain can give an affured, 
uniform, adequate fupply of bread-corn and bread to the country. 

‘ An objection to this meafure will be raifed on this ground —that 
it would difcourage, deprefs, and injure our own agriculture. If our 
agriculture, after all the encouragements given to it and all the 
boafted improvements in it, is ftill fo deficient that it cannot affuredly 
fupply the market without rifque of a fearcity at umes; that it cannot 
be carried on without a monopoly of the market; if it comes to the 
market fo charged with artificial and exorbitant prices, as that it 
capnot mect foreign corn there, which comes Inaded with the charges 
of commiffion, with the expences of long carriage and freight, with 
infurance, duties, and warehoufe rent; the country is fill in the fitu- 
ation in which it was before thefe encouragements and improvemente 
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toolx place; and will be ftill liable to repeated fcarcities, and enhanc- 
ed prices. And hence it appears that no objection can be made to 
this meafure but what recoils upon itfelf, and, from the very premifes 
whereon the objection is grounded, proves the neceflity of it.’ 


Art. 73. 4 Pifure/que Guide to Bath, Briftol Hot-Wells, ibe River 
Avon, and the adjacent Country: Illuftrated with a Set of Views 
taken in the Summer of 1792. By Ibbetfon, Laporte, and J. 
Haffell, and engraved in Aquatinta, 4to. pp. 266. Price, 4to. 
2]. 8s. 8vo. 11. 1s. Hookham. ) 
There are two kinds of travellers or tourifts, thofe who travel to 

make and thofe who travel to fpend money. ‘The former are of con- 

fidzrable ufe to the latter, and ferve them in the capacity of agreeable 
avant couriers. He whofe objeét it is to profit by his excurfion mutt 
be diligent in his refearches, and muf collect all neceffary information 
concerning every thing that merits notice, in or contiguous to the 
line of road which he purfues; that he may be able on his return to 
furnith a comes in via to him who travels at his eafe, and is ready to 
part with his money to have his trouble abridged and she /ions /bewn to 
him as pleafantly as poflible. Books in abundance have been written 
with this view; and that now before us muft be added to the number. 
According to the modern fafhion, it unites pictorial embelliihments 
with verbal defcription, and is defigned to apprize thofe who may be 
difpofed to quit town on a journey to Bath and Briftol of what is worth 
feeing on the road, and in the vicinity of thefe cities. In fome mea- 
fure, the authors have been guilty of a work of{upererogation. ‘They 
have entered on their office of guides much fooner than was neceflary, 

An inhabitant of London might well difpenfe with a defcription of 

Hyde Park, Knightfbridge, and Kenfington Gardens; and we are 

under the neceffity of adding that, had we not been obliged to ac- 

company thefe gentlemen to the end of their tour, the very firft {pe- 
cimen of their defcriptive talents would have made us throw afide 
their book. It thus begins: * Leaving London by that beautiful and 
elegant outlet from it, Piccadilly, we are tempted out of the high road 
through Knightfbridge, by the attra€tions of Hyde Park, a {pot that 
boafts a fuperiority over moft others of the fame defcription, by offere 
ing to the f{pectator, in defiance of all feafons, inceffant though varied 
lovelinefs. It is the refort of fathion, as the promenade of the town; 
but to fafhion all crouded places are equally acceptable. The con- 
templative mind will, however, gratefully acknowlege the falubrious 
luxury of fuch an expanfe of verdureand foliage, and will thank at leaf 

the benevolence of the rural deities, who, to countera&% the evils of a 

populous metropolis, extended their dominions and their cares to its 

termination.’ . 

A tourift, thus walking to the end of a long journey on bad Johnfo- 
nian ftilts, muft wear out the patience even of a reviewer. The incefant 
though varied loveliness, the falubrious luxury, and the rural deities of 
Hyde Park, to fay nothing of their benevolence in getting fo near the 
{moke of the city, made us dread a furfeit at every defcription. It is, 
however, but jultice to add that the ityle improves; and, though in 
fome places it exhibits rather too much of the cant of the picturefque 
artift, iton the whole is pleafing, and the work may be found an 
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amufing companion. We muft, neverthelefs, remark, to thefe gene 
tlemen, and to other writers and compilers of guides, tours, &c. that 
they fhould coniidcr themfelves obliged to acquire, if poflible, the in- 
formation which thofe who purchafe their books have a right to ex- 
pect from them ; and that fuch an apology as that contained inp. 112, 
© We were too late to fee the houje,’ is not admif%ble. What ought to 4g¢' 
; be deicribed ought to be feen; and if it fhould be too late to fee it i { 
the evening, it fhould be vifited on the next morning. 
The work is divided into three fections: The firft includes the road 
to Bath, the 2d contains a defcription of this elegant city, and the 3d 
that of Briftol, the Hot-Weils, and places which lie within a moderate 
diltance, and to which excurfions are ufually made. In their accounts, 
the authors have frequently availed themfelves of former publications ; 
not, however, without acknowleging their obligations. They have 
colleéted, within the compafs of a few pages, various information ta 
gratify the curiofity of the pafling traveller; and, that we may not 
leave on the mind of the reader an unfavourable impreffion of their 
ftyle by the firft fpecimen, we will extraét their account of Piercefield 
as a proof of their ability. 
* Viercefield is defervedly an object of every ftranger’s attention; 
but it is to be feen only on Thuridays. It is about four miles from 
Chepftow by the road. The eftate commences near the three miles 
ftone, beyond which, a road leads through the grounds up tothe houfe, 
where the names of all vifiters are regiftered. We entered the fhrub- 
bery by a wicket at the weft end of the lawn before the houfe, from 
| whence we were conduéted through a wildernefs to the fummer houfe, 
where a fcene burft fuddenly on ovr fight that cannot fail of enraptur- i, 
ing every fpectator. The town and caftle and bridge of Chepitow 
were beneath us; the rocks oppofite to them ranged themfelves fo as 
to appear over the town, above which, and in an intervening fpace, 
we could trace the Wye to its junction with the Severn, which exhi- 
bited an immenfe fheet of water and was bounded by the Gloucefter- 
fhire hills, ‘The compofition of this landfcape and the fore ground 
are well adapted for a picture. 
‘ From hence the path, now rifing, now defcending, is continued 
through a wood, when, from an opening, we aré prefented with a rock 
‘ fcene, but more contracted than that we have defcribed. The path 
i then afcends abruptly and we continue our fhady walk near a mile, 
From an avenue, we look down the river and fee a beautiful hanging 
f wood. Above this rife the higheft rocks on the Wye. Nothing-can 
( } be grander than this fcene; but we, who ftood three hundred and 
feven feet above the level of the river, loft much of the effect fuch 
; itupendous heights muft produce when viewed from their bafes. From 
Ai hence we gradually afcended to an eminence commanding the moft 
; 














extenfive views. 


« All that had before charmed uf in detail, was now colle@ed in one 
grand whole; rocks, woods, hills, vales, lawns, and rivers, blended 
in the moft graceful confufion. The hiils of Somerfethhire, the Brittol 
4 channel, the Denny rock in the mid-channel of the Severn, and the 

beautiful peninfula of Liancot, were all within view; and contributed 
to form a picture, which can neither be conceived nor defcribed, 
without detracting infinitely from its charms. 


4 ¢ Having 
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« Having gazed with rapture on all that furrounded us, we reluc- 
tantly declined towards the houfe, which is but an indifferent 
building for fo grand a fituation. The grounds were laid out at an 
enormous expence by the late Mr. Morris, and are receiving daily 
improvements from the prefent proprietor.’ 

"The views which embellith this work are fixteen in number, and 
are taken from copper-plates tinted to reprefent nature. In many of 
them, there is a harfhnefs of outline which we do not admire. We 
are aflured, however, by the artifts, that the views are taken as they 
really exift; and that they have aimed at nothing more than to make 
the moft of them, by choofing good points of view. | . 
Art. 74. The Rabe of Arts and Manufadures : confifting of origi- 

nal Communications, Specifications of Patent Inventions, and ~ | 

Selections of ufeful Praétical Papers from the Tranfaétions of the 

Philofophical Societies of all Nations, &c, Vol. fi. 8vo. gs. 6d. 

Boards. Wilkie, &c. 1795. 

Of the firft volume of this curious and ufeful colle€tion, we pave an 
account in our Review for February 1795, with a detail of the gene- 
ral defign of the undertaking. It is with pleafure that we infer, 
from the appearance of this 2d volume, that the work meets with 
that acceptance from the public to which it is certainly entitled from 
its natural importance, and the probability that by its circulation, and 
the collifion of ideas, the knowlege of many ufeful inventions and im- 
provements of the higheft coniequence in arts and manufaiures 
will be greatly extended. The prefent volume, like the firft, is en- 
riched with engravings, to illuftrate the papers on mechanics, &c. &¢. 

A 3d volume, we believe, is publifhed. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 75. Preached at Worhhip-ftreet, Shoreditch, O&. 18, 1795 : 
being a fincere Tribute of refpect to the Memory of the Rev. 
Samuel Stennet, D. D. the Rev. Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. 
A.S. and the Rev. Rice Harris, D.D. to which are prefixed a 
few Particulars of their Lives and Writings. By John Evans, 
A.M. 8vo. 1s. Crofby. 1795. 

The deceafe of valuable men, who have diftinguifhed themfelves in 

a public capacity, is an interefting event which may properly furnith 

an occafion for pathetic declamation, and moral inftruction Mr. 

Evans has in this difcourfe made a pertinent improvement of the re- 

qgnt death of three eminent minifters. One principal part of the office 

of a chriltian minifter he underftands to be the defence of evangelical 
truth. He obferves a particular neceffity for the diligent difcharge of 
this duty in the prefent time, when not only herefy, but infidclity, is 
making arapid progrefs, and, as he intimates, is occafioning fome 

* young minifters of confiderable talents and acceptability to decline 

the honourable work of the fanétuary.’ 

The difcourfe is methodically conftru€ted, is written with animation, 
and difcovers alaudable, and not illiberal zeal for the interefts of re- 
ligion. The memoirs prefixed are bricf, but candid and interefting. 


Art. 76. The Love of the Brethren, proceeding from a Perception of the Kh. 
Love of God ; occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Samuel Sterner, 
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a D. D. who departed this Life, Aug. 24, 1795. Preached in Lit. 
tle Wild-ftreet, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Sept. 6, 1795. By Jofeph 
Jenkins, D. D. Together with the Addrefs at the Interment. By 
Abraham Booth. Svo. 1s. Cadell, &c. 1795. | 
After a very orthodox difcourfe, according to the common accepta 

tion of the epithet, in which the myfterious dotrine that Gad laid down 
his life as a /ubfitutory facrifice [we ufe the author’s own phrafe] for 
man, Dr. Jenkins introduces a refpectable memorial of the life of 
Dr. Stennett; who wasa very worthy ard eminently ufeful man, much 
efteemed not only among the Baptifts, (to which body he belonged,) 
but among Chriltians of other denominations. E. 


Art. 77. Preached in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, O&. 25, 
1795. By Hugh Morgan, M.A. Canon Refidentiary of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Hereford, and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Gloucefier. 4to. 4s. Payne. 

‘The text is ‘* My fon fear thou the Lord and the King, and med- 

dle not with them that are given to change ;’’ and the Sermon is fuch 

as might be expeéted from fo orthodox a text. We obferve, with 

pleafure, that there is none of that flaming Bigotry in this difcourfe, | 

which is of late become but too fathionable. The principle of non-re- 
filtauce is the leading thought, but the language is unexceptionable. A Aj, 


Art. 78. Occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Rice Harris, D. D, 

Preached at Hanover-ftreet, Long Acre, London, O&. 25, 1795. 

By James Manning. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

Without attempting to perplex his hearers with profound difquifi- 
tions on matter and fpirit, for which the text (Ecclef. xi. 75) prefented 
an opportunity, this preacher takes occafion from it to expatiate in 
general on the practical doctrines of Death anda future ftate ; to which 

| he annexis fuch reflections as mult be acceptable to ferious Chriftians, 
/ and fuch a tribute to the talents and virtues of Dr. Harris as muft be 
very fatisfuStory to his furviving friends. Mooy: 
Art.79. £xgland’s Friend. By the Rev. Richard Taprell. 8vo. 
pp. 30. 1s. Matthews. 179 

Though not diftinguifhed by depth of refearch, nor by fplendor of 
diction, this difcourfe appears to proceed from the heart, and may be 
productive of good effects on tnofe who entertain fimilar theological 
Opinions with the author. It is our fincere wilh, that every endeavour 














to initruct and reform mankind may be abundantly fuccefsful. A At 
; a ~* 
) CORRESPONDENCE, 
. ‘ To the Epitor of the Montury Review. 
! © Sia, : 
4 ‘ I DID not profefs to write an anfwer to Mr. Edwards*. I aimed : 
| only at the making him anfwer himfelf. All my materials are | 
; drawn from his book. I am not confcious of having mifquoted his 
’ words, or mifreprefented his meaning, either a@ually expreffed, or 
| faitly to be implied. He reprobates the evidence adduced before the 
i Britith Parliament. I have not argued from it—I have called but one 
} 
\ 


* See Mr. Edwards’s letter, inthe Corre/pondence, Rev. for O&tober. 
witnels, 
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witnefs, B. E- Efq.—If he can explain his own fentiments and ftate- 
ments, expreffed in different parts of his work, fo as to make them all 
confiftent with each other, let him do fo in God’s name;—but, if he 
fhall plainly appear inconfiftent with himfelf, let him not take advantage 
of that very inconfiftency, and make it a pretext for unfaying his words, 
or explaining away their obvious import. ; 

€ J have faid, that ** Mr. E. is an advocate for the continuance of the 
negroes in flavery, and that one of his arguments is drawn from the 
fuppofed inferior nature and perverfe difpofition of the flaves.” He 
complains that,I have here mifreprefented him. I fhall trefpafs on yoa 
with a few extracts, and leave this charge of mifreprefentation to the 
candour of the public. : ‘ 

“The negroes, in general, in our iflands, fuch of them, at leaft, as 
have been any length of time in a ftate of fervitude, are of a diftiuftful 
and cowardly difpofition. Their propenfity to conceal the truth is fo 
general, that I think the vice of falfehood one of the moft predomi. 
nant features in the charafter of @ negrec. If he is afked even an in- 
different queftion by his mafter, he feldom gives an immediate anfwer. 
The pronenefs to theft has been already noticed, and I am afraid that 
evil communication makes it almoft general. The fofter virtues are 
feldom found in the bofoms of the enflaved Africans ; give them fuffi- 
cient authority, and they become the moft remorfelefs of tyrants— 
When it is neceffary to inftruét young negroes in certain trades, they 


are put under the care of old ones; the harfhnefs with which thefe 


people enforce their authority is extreme 5 ét /erves, in fame degree, te 
leffen the indignation which a good mind feels at the abufe of Power by 
the Whites to obferve that the negroes themfelves, when inuefled with 
command, give full play to their revengeful paffions, and exercife all the 
wantonnefs of cruelty without refiraint, and without remorfe. Their 
treatment of cattle under their direction is brutal beyond belief :—the 
ufeful and focial qualities of the dog fecure to him no kind ufage from 
an African mafter; although there is fearce a negroe that is not at- 
tended by one, they feem to maintain them folely that they may 
have an object whereon to exercife their caprice and cruelty.—The ani- 
mal itfelf betrays, at firt fight, to whom he belongs : for, lofing his 
playful propentities, he feems to fcel the inferiority of bis condition, 
and crouches before fuch of his own f{pecies as have been ufed to better 
company. With the manners, he acquires the cowardly, thievijh, ful. 
len difpofition of his African tyrant.’ Mr. E. allows the negroes but 
two virtues, and even thefe introduced with an ox/y, that negatives 
every other good quality. ie fays the detail of the qualities of the 
negroe is merely deferiptive and hiftorical; and that he dwells with 
pleafure on their virtues. He feems to dwell with at leaft equal pleafure 
on their faults ;—tell me candidly—is the foregoing pifture fo highly Ja- 
boured, and fo fludioufly heightened, in the language of fober narrative 
or declam@atory exaggeration ? and why isthe negroe prefented to our 
contempt ahd abhorrence, as an apology for his continuance in Nlavery ? 

‘Hear Mr. E. {peak for himfelf—"d have afferted, that a general eman. 
cipation of the flaves would anfrwer no one good purpofe; and am fill 
of opinion, that fuch a meafure in their prefent flate of barbarity and ig - 
norance, without the capacity of felf government, would prove to them, 
inftead of a blefing, the fource of misfortune and mifery.”——~T hus, the 
reciprocation of caufe and effect muft go on to a hopelefs eternity. 
Slavery degrades the nature, and brutalizes the mind of the segroemand 
flavery, generating the cavfe of its own continuance, has fo degraded 
and brutalized the negroe, that he is incapable of Freedom ! 

‘As to the fecond fuppofed mifreprefentation that Mr. E, confiders the 
negroes as mere animals, it might fuffice to call on him for thofe paf- 
fages, in which he fpeaks of the negroe in any other light, or takes the 
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‘feelings of the mind into the account of his fufferings—here the fin of 
omiflion is a fin of commiffion. Does he not, in the way of narrative, 
try to fet a relation of facts againft all principle and probability, and to 
perfuade us that the negroes, though human, have no feeling of calamity? 

‘6Mr. E. is almoft filent on the fubjeét of the free negroes. He only 
tells their numbers, and that they became free by treaty. He gives 
no account of their mode of life, habits of induftry, regulations of 
police and government. He does not contraft their ftate and character 
with thofe of the flave; yet here was a fubject of fome curiofity almoft 
forced on him by the courfe of his narrative: the fpectacle of a few 
faves contending for freédom, fecuring it by treaty, remaining freemen 
amidft myriads of their enflaved countrymen, muft be interefting to a 
liberal mind, and would not (one might think) be lightly paffed over 
by awriter who dwelt with pleafure on the virtues of the negroe, or 
wifhed toconfider him in his capacity of a human creature. Alas! here 
was a fa& in ftubborn oppofition to Mr. E.’s affertion that a negroe 
flave cannot be entrufted with freedom, without injury to bimielf and 
the community. 

“* Though it is impoffible to conduct the bufinefs of a houfe or plant- 
ation without a number of females, yet the nature of the flave fervice, 
being chiefly field labour, requires a greater number of males. The 
Luropean trader would wifh of courfe to purchafe his affortment ac- 
cording to the proportion wanted. It is admitted, on all hands, that 
the men flaves are fecured in irons when they firft come on board, but 
Sir G. Young, a captain in the King’s fervice, who appears to be well 
acquainted with the trade in all its branches, fays this is not prattiled 
more than neceffity requires. The mode is by faftening two men to- 
gether, the right ancle of one being locked, by means of a fmall iron fet. 
ter, to the left of the other. If marks of turbulence appear, an addi- 
tional fetter is put on their wrilts. The Weft Jndia planters, ignorant 
of the manner in which flaves are procured, have no other intereft 
therein, than becoming purchafers. I never could perceive, except in the 
cafe ofa scramble on fhipboard,that the negroes themfelves were oppreffed 
with any of thofe painful fenfations which one would naturally afcribe 
to fuch apparent wretchednefs. They difplay, on being brought to 
market, few figns of lamentation for their paft, or apprehenfion of their 
future condition ; they exprefs much joy at being fold.”” See the whole 
account of the negroes going to labour, &c- &c. ‘*The abfentees are 
punifhed with a few ftripes of the driver’s whip :”’ but enough of thefe 
details *; let me not be told that he who canenter into them with /ang 
JSrsid confiders the negroe as a human creature. 

‘Mr. E. talks ofhis own humanity ; the public have nothing to do with 
his private condnét as an individual; they are to confider the tendency 
of his book. Ag/Zxzius, an obfcene writer, has faid—Laftiva Pagina— 
Vita proha:—waés the regularity of the latter a good apology tothe public 
for the impurities of the former? I have the honour to be, 
© Gloucefter. ftreet, Dublin, SIR, 

Dec. zo, 1795.” Your moft obedient fervant, 
Wm. PRESTON.’ 


* The Editor could have wifbed that an epithet or two, (which he 
has prefumed to firike out,) had not fallen from the pen of our prefent 
Corre/pondent 3 as they appear to be wholly un res Mr. Edwards’s 
hetter-was refpeAful throughout towards Mr. Prefton, o¢ it would not have 


obtained admiffion inthe Monthl; Review. Having inferted it, we think 





ourfelves, in point of candour, obliged to find room for Mr. Preffon’s an- 
Srwers which we give without farther alteration : but the conte? becoming 
acrimonious, we mufl now requeft that the war may no linger be continued 
imour borders. We 
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We are obliged to the learned and pious author of ‘ Chriftian Know 
lege, in a feries of extracts, &c.’ tor a copy of the firit vol. of his 
well-intended publication, (received Dec. 21.) That work was 
briefly announced in our Review for October, p. 232 5; on which oc- 
cafion, it was obferved that ‘it did not fuit the editor to exceed the lie 
mits at that time prefcribed to his work’. Hence we were led to con- 
clude that any continuation of his colleCtion was not then to be expected. 
We now find, by a letter with which the author has recently favoured 
us, that materials are in preparation for a _/econd volume ; and perhaps it 
may not be uninterefting to his readers to know fomewhat of the par- 
ticulars. They are extracts from the Mediator of Dr. Scott, on 
«« Chrift’s Sacrifice,’’ and ** Prieftly Office ;”? and on the RefurreZion 
and Fudgment of the Dead, under the head of ** Curift’s Regal Aéts.” 
An Explanation of the Prophecy of Daz. ix.24—27. An Expofition 
from different Authors of the Prophecies of our Bleffed Saviour con- 
cerning the Deftruction of Jerufalem, and the Diffotution of the Jewith 
State. An Expofition of J/aiah, li. and lili. abridged from Dr. 
Gill; being a minute Inveftigation of the Text, though not with the 
Copioufnets of the Original. Some other Extracts from the fame 
fcarce and learned Author *. <A SeleZion of Prophecies with brie 
Notes, in a Manner conceived to be rather new. A Chapter on 
Mahometifm from Bryant’s Authenticity of the Scriptures; and a Sketch 
from Dr. Stackhoufe, of the Hiftory of the Jjmaelites or Hagarenes ; 
who by the Diftinétion of their 12 Tribes according to Gen. xxv. .6, 
and by the exact Accomplifhment of the Prophecies of Gen. xvi. 12. 
and Chap. xvii. 20. may be confideredgin Conjunétion with the dif- 

rfed State of their Brethren the a ot a Second ftanding Witne/s 
in the World to the Oracles and Truth of Holy Writ. 





We received Mr. Drummond’s polite letter, relative to our ac- 
count of his late publication, (fee Rev. Dec. p. 402.) and fhall be 
happy if any remarks of ours contribute, in a new edition, to the per- 
fection of fo refpectable a performance. Mr. D. abandons his obfer- 
vation refpecting Ariftotle’s opinion-of Solon. We think that the firft 
inftitution of the Areopagus is one of thofe hiftorical difficulties which 
will never be folved, becaufe it is totally impoflible to reconcile the 
contradictory reports of otherwife moft refpectable authorities. We 
agree with Mr. D. that Socrates was not, according to the opinion 
of Meurfius which had been generally followed, tried before the court 
of the Areopagus ; and we think that he was really tried before the 
court of the Heliza, for the reafons flated by an author whom we 
before quoted as authority, Dr. Gillies, in his Hiftory of Ancient 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 331.——-We had purpofed to extend the article on 
Mr. D.’s work by a quotation carefully felected, as applicable in fome 
meafure to exifting circumftances in a country, on whofe fate the public 
affairs of Europe have no {mall dependence at the prefent crifis; and 





* Whofe exceLLenT and beft work (among others not all de- 


firable) is his «* mfwer to the Objections of the Author of a Scheme for 
kiteral Prophecy,”? , 


we 
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we much regret that the preffure of other articles prevented its admif. 


~~ Gils 





In anfwer to Mr, Williams’s complaint, that our account of ** The 
whole Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Jultice of Peac-,’? 
(fee our laft vol. p. 321.) 1s partial, and contains merely a recom. 
mendation of Dr. Burn’s work on the fame fubject, we mutt obferve 
that the praife beftowed on Dr. Burn was ina great meafure produced 
by the following fentence in Mr. Williams’s Preface :—*¢ as to its ges 
meral accuracy, perfpicuity, and utility, he trufts (that is, Mr. Wil. 
liams) that time and invefligation will eftablifh its charaéter in thofe 
refpects; and evince that it poffefies a decided fuperiority over every 
other work of a fimilar nature.’” The publication alone of a work 
on this fubjeét would naturally produce the comparifon in queftion ; 
and we ftill abide, without any fear of our judgment being therefore 
called in queltion, by the preference which we before expreffed for 
Dr. Burn’s book. 

It is trae, as Mr. W. remarks, that his titles are more numerous, 
and he inftances that of Settlements and Removals; we readily ac- 
knowlege this to be the cafe: but we are of opinion that this fubdivi- 
fion of the fubject is inferted with more propriety by Burn under the 
head of Poor, than made a diftiné title of itfelf, as is done by Mr. W. 
The fame obfervation applies to the fecond inftance produced by Mr. 
W. namely, the addition of the feparate title Smwuggling.—In Burn, 
all that is neceffary for the information of a jullice of the-peace, on 
this point, is to be found under the article Excife: in Mr. Williams’s 


book, it forms a feparate title, SR. 


= cee 





We have never feen the publication mentioned by a Correfpondent, 
who afflumes the ‘* queftionable fhape”’ of ¢ ax inquifitive Female :’ nor 
had we before heard of it.The fame anfwer is applicable to another 


Correfpondent, who figns * Homo fum et Chriftianus.’ 





We think our Correfpondent J. W. H. very juflifiable in his ob- 
jeation, to the common phrafe ‘* We are much miftaken,’’ the ftri& 
meaning of which undoubtedly 1s that we are mifunderftood by others, 
thoogh it is intended to fignify we much miffake. This latter phrafe, 
or ** we are much miftaking,’’ or *‘ we bave much miftaken,’’ fhould 


certainly be ufed to exprefs this idea. 





The expreffion, concerning which W.C. has written to us, re- 
fered to circumftances of private hiftory which we are not at liberty 
to divalge, and to ill-health and difappointed views of advancement. 





R.W. will find an account of the Oxford edition of Profeffor Wy r- 
rensacn’s Plutarch, in the Appenprx to our 18th volume, pub- 


Lithed with this Review. 


Letters from Lord Mountmorres, Dr. Reid, B.S.R. juwenis, 
&c. &c. are unavoidably delayed. 





Pub-< ja. fbi poy Paton ved,”r. Mecdtow ound. 
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